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"It  was  the  early  twenties,  I was  sel[fng  Colliers  magazme'and  a lady  paWme  with  an  1883  ‘no  cents' 
nickel.  She  said,  "Sonny,  keep  this  coin,  the  government  made  a mistake,  and  someday  this  will  be  valu- 
able.' That  sparked  my  interest  and  the  hunt  was  on!  After  that  I went  home  every  night  and  looked 
through  my  change  to  find  more  Errors,  because  I figured  if  one  coin  was  valuable,  other  coins  could  be 
even  more  valuable. " 
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A rich  traditid, 


And  so  began  A.M.  Art  Kagin's  life- 
time passion  with  numismatics.  Not 
long  after  joining  the  Hollinbeck  Coin 
and  Stamp  Company,  Art  established 
the  Kagin  family's  first  numismatic 
offices  in  1933.  Over  the  next  seven 
decades,  Art  and  his  family's  passion  for 
numismatics  solidified  Kagin's  world- 
wide reputation  as  one  of  the  industries 
preeminent  numismatic  firms. 

Today,  that  firm  is  under  the  capable 
leadership  of  Art's  son,  Don  who  con- 
tinues this  tradition  leading  Kagin's  and 
furthering  the  company's  commitment 
to  education:  Don  lobbied  for,  and 
created  the  United  States'  first  accred- 
ited Numismatic  Bachelor's  and  Ph  D. 


programs.  Through  the  years,  Kagin's 
commitment  to  excellence  has  been 
manifested  by  employing  some  of  the 
greatest  numismatic  minds  such  as  Ken- 
neth Bressett,  Dr.  George  Fuld,  Ron 
Howard,  and  David  McCarthy,  to 
name  a few. 

Our  2006 
merger  with 
H o I a b i r d 
Americana 
has  not  only 
brought  to 

our  family  the  great  mind  of  Fred  Hol- 
abird,  but  expanded  our  opportunity  to 
offer  some  of  the  finest  Western  Ameri- 
cana and  Pioneer  Minor  Coinage  extant 
and  the  publication  of  several  collecting 


“Whether  you  follow  numis- 
matics AS  A profession  IS  NOT 
important;  what  is  essential 

IS  HOW  YOU  PERCEIVE  LIFE  BASED 
ON  NUMISMATICS.”  -ARTKAGIN 


guides  and  fixed  price  catalogs. 

Numismatics  is  not  just  a business 
to  us,  but  a passion  and  a way  of 
life.  Our  greatest  excitement  is  working 
with  our  clients  to  assemble  meaning- 
ful, personal  collections  of  Pioneer  Gold, 
early  U.S.  Type, 
Colonials,  Pat- 
terns, Classic 
Rarities,  Errors, 
Paper  Cur- 
rency, Califor- 
nia Fractional 
Gold,  Ingots,  and  Western  Americana 
Our  longevity  helps  us  to  know  how 
and  where  to  obtain  the  finest  and  rar 
est  specimens  on  behalf  of  our  clients. 


Our  strong  family  foundation,  as  well 
our  current  talented  numismatic  pri 
fessionals  of  David  McCarthy,  Cher 
Schoeps,  Meredith  Hilton,  and  Fr« 
Holabird  is  the  reason  Kagin's  h| 
weathered  the  last  76  years  of  changiif 
economic  times. 

The  future  is  exciting,  because  our  boj 
tique  sized,  family  run  conapany  eti 
phasizes  personal  consultation  with  cj 
clients  from  acquiring  and  building  ycj 
collection  through  final  dispersal,  C<i 
a Kagin  team  member  to  d'l 
velop  your  personalized 
portfolio  today. 


888-8KAGINS 

(888-852-4467) 

www.kagins.con 

877-852-8822 

holabirdamcricana.coi 
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DearSPPN  Members, 


As  the  end  of  the  year  approaches,  we  present  to  you 
our  final  issue  of  2010.  This  has  been  an  active  year  for 
Private  and  Pioneer  numismatic  collectors:  The  finest 
collection  of  Regulated  Gold  was  offered  by  Heritage 
at  the  Boston  ANA,  and  Holabird-Kagin  Americana 
held  one  of  the  largest  Americana  auctions  of  the  year, 
yielding  record  breaking  prices  realized  for  some  of  the 
more  rare  and  esoteric  niches  in  the  field. 

I want  to  apologize  for  the  slight  delay  in  publication  of  the  Fall/  Winter  2010  edition, 
we  were  (as  usual)  squeezing  stories  out  of  every  corner  possible  in  order  to  provide 
you,  the  reader  with  interesbng  content.  We  cannot  stress  enough  that  the  Brasher 
Bulletin  is  dependent  upon  members  like  you  to  send  in  stories  and  articles  that  allow 
us  to  make  available  enjoyable  and  educational  reading  to  the  membership.  As  a 
member  myself,  I am  guilty  for  not  contributing  regularly  because  I have  been  diligently 
working  on  research  for  the  2"^  edition  of  Private  Gold  Coins  and  Pioneer  Patterns  of 
the  United  States,  but  have  many  stories  to  tell  from  my  research.  Therefore  I urge  you 
to  join  me  in  a resolution  for  the  New  Year  to  present  at  least  one  hearty  submission  in 
2011.  Are  you  with  me? 

For  this  issue,  I must  acknowledge  and  thank  those  contributors  who  have  held 
consistent  in  providing  wonderful  submissions  that  makeup  the  content  herein. 

First  to  thank  is  Jim  Vallier,  one  of  SPPN's  charter  members.  Jim  has  been  cataloging 
several  new  collections  from  his  Reno  office  and  has  graciously  submitted  two 
informational  articles,  one  of  which  is  on  Indian  Trader  Tokens  and  will  be  in  our  next 
issue.  The  second  article  is  on  the  topic  of  Good  For  Mirrors,  and  can  be  found  in  this 
edition  on  page  24.  These  little  gems  are  the  rarest  specie  for  frontier  trade  tokens  and 
an  aesthetically  pleasing  niche  collectible  for  those  wanting  to  learn  about  all  types  of 
private  mediums  of  exchange. 

We  are  extremely  proud  to  be  the  first  to  bring  the  truth  about  the  mysterious  nine 
pound  nugget.  In  this  feature  article  Fred  Holabird  shares  the  facts  and  history  on  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  largest  gold  nugget  from  California  extant. 

Our  associate  editor  Lena  Taylor  introduces  us  to  a neat  find  of  Pioneer  coinage  printing 
dies  used  by  the  great  B.  Max  Mehl  in  his  famous  Star  Encyclopedia  of  Rare  Coins. 

Lena  shares  how  she  came  about  these  items  which  are  her  first  exposure  to  Mr.  Mehl, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  famous  figures  of  our  hobby. 

Regular  contributors  Dan  Owens  and  Charlie  Black  have  come  through  once  again  with 
two  great  submissions:  Dan's  takes  our  Pioneer  Spotlight  with  an  article  on  Dr.  John 
Parsons,  and  Charlie  offers  another  fascinating  letter  depicting  the  life  of  a pioneer 
during  the  early  California  Gold  Rush. 

We  have  a first  time  submission  from  Beth  Catcher,  who  has  taken  a keen  interest  in  the 
field  of  Pioneer  and  Private  Coinage  and  married  that  with  her  existing  fondness  for  San 
Francisco  history  in  a review  of  a new  establishment  called  the  Comstock  Saloon  where 
one  can  relive  the  heyday  of  the  Wild  West  on  the  Barbary  Coast. 

Our  final  thoughts  usually  end  with  a laugh  on  the  last  page  of  each  issue.  However  the 
Summer  2010  edition  featured  an  interesting  map  (for  which  I will  make  a correction 
here;  it  was  not  the  first  map  of  San  Francisco)  and  this  edition  closes  with  an  idea 
from  the  archives  of  Art  Kagin  to  compare  the  appreciation  in  value  between  selected 
early  US  & Pioneer  coins  with  some  of  the  finest  encased  postage  stamps.  As  Art  knew 
at  the  time,  the  Pioneer  coins  out-appreciated  the  encased  postage.  Looks  like  we 
SPPN  members  are  in  the  right  interest  area!  Then  again,  perhaps  encased  postage  is 
undervalued... 


Enjoy! 
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In  the  late  1950s  John  Ford  "discovered"  and  claimed  that  three  Kohler  & Co.  tablet  counterstamps  were  made  by  Albert  Kuner 
and  F.D.  Kohler  to  possibly  test  one  of  Kohler's  punches.  Several  of  the  industry's  leading  experts  did  not  agree  at  the  time, 
but  others  did  and  they  were  subsequently  sold  in  various  auctions  over  the  years.  We  decided  to  make  these  pieces  the 
subject  of  the  Pioneer  Gold  Forum  at  this  year's  round  table  meeting  during  the  ANA  World's  Fair  of  Money  in  Boston. 

At  first,  it  seemed  as  though  corresponding  punches/  diagnostics  would  exist  that  would  immediately  link  the  pieces  in  question 
to  the  USAOG  "proofing  piece"  forgeries  (which  was  determined  at  the  last  forum  meeting).  But  this  wasn't  apparently  clear,  so 
we  offered  the  controversial  specimens  - two  in  gold  and  one  in  silver  - for  viewing  prior  to  the  meeting. 

(host  coin)  1840  Peruvian  Gold  Doubloon  Ex:  New  Netherland  1961,  Clifford,  Bowers  & Ruddy  3/82:57 

(host  coin)  1832  Peruvian  Gold  Doubloon  Ex:  Stacks  6/96:1851 

(host  coin)  1821  Mexican  8 reales  piece.  Ex:  Stacks  1/01 

During  the  meeting,  a common  observation  among  the  attendees  was  that  these  three  pieces  "just  don't  look  good",  or  similar 
remarks  to  that  effect.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  considered  a very  scientific  response,  so  here  are  other  more  precise  comments: 

-The  stamping  is  rounded;  not  flat 

-The  fabric  of  the  tablet  counterstamp  is  reminiscent  of  known  fake  regulated  gold  pieces 
-The  *s  look  identical  to  the  * on  known  fakes 
-There  is  no  circulation  on  the  counterstamps 
-The  punch  is  not  strong;  KOHLER  & CO.  is  weak 

-John  Ford  actually  advertised  for  such  counterstamped  coins  before  the  numismatic  community  had  ever  heard  of  one 
-The  coins  should  be  flat  after  the  counterstriking  and  these  are  not 
-The  letters  fade  out  like  they  would  on  transfer  die  copies 
-There  is  no  die  erosion  or  die  polish  evident 

-There  appears  to  be  repeating  marks  right  of  A in  SAN  FRANCISCO  on  the  gold  pieces  and  a dent  on  the  lower  half  of  E in 
KOHLER 

-In  catalog  write-ups  by  John  Ford  appearing  in  Bowers'  and  Stack's  sale  catalogs,  George  Kuner  is  identified  as  the  die  engraver 
although  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  this.  Additionally  Kuner  was  a perfectionist  and  these  tablets  are  poorly  constructed, 
weakly  struck  and  with  a broken  "San  Francisco" 

-There  is  no  reason  to  make  impressions  on  several  different  pieces  in  the  same  manner  as  a merchant  counterstamp.  Assayers 
did  not  make  storecards,  especially  out  of  precious  metals.  Their  storecards  were  the  finished  product— perfect  coins  or  bullion 

-There  is  no  need  (raison  d'etre)  for  these  pieces,  which  amount  to  an  assayer  storecard.  The  host  coins  were  just  accepted  as 
bullion  so  there  was  no  need  to  counterstamp  the  coins  since  no  additional  value  was  added  that  way 

Some  believe  these  to  be  fantasies  (made  up  for  collectors)  but  most  call  them  forgeries  (intended  to  deceive).  No  one  has 
ventured  to  say  they  were  (contemporaneously)  authentic.  Therefore,  we  will  (for  now)  classify  them  as  Probable  Franklin/Ford 
20'*'  Century  Fantasies. 

Do  you  agree?  We  welcome  your  insights.  Please  visit  pioneer.lefora.com  to  join  the  forum  to  get  a closer  look  at  the  pieces. 
Please  direct  comments  to  Don  Kagin  via  email:  don@kagins.com 
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THE  WASHINGTON, 
CALIFORNIA  NUGGET 


By  Fred  N;  Holabird, 
copyright  2010,  all  rights  reserved 


Abstract 

The  discovery  of  a huge,  nine  pound  natural  gold  nugget  was 
announced  earlier  this  year  in  national  news.  The  nugget  was  brought 
to  my  attention  in  late  summer,  and  I met  with  the  owner  and  looked 
over  the  property.  The  resulting  research  underscores  the  importance 
of  the  nugget.  It  is  from  a portion  of  the  famous  "blue  lead"  Tertiary 
channel  now  known  as  the  Omega-Malakoff  Channel,  located  near 
Washington,  California.  The  area  was  first  mined  by  hand  in  1852, 
and  the  science  of  hydraulic  mining  was  invented  in  this  very  region 
in  a directly  adjacent  channel  near  Nevada  City  in  Nevada  County, 

I California.  The  uncleaned  Washington  nugget's  physical  characteristics 
I match  exactly  those  discussed  by  Josiah  D.  Whitney  and  his  co- 
j author  W.  H.  Pettee  in  his  epic  The  Auriferous  Tertiary  Gravels  of  the 
I Sierra  Nevada,  published  in  1880.  This  large  nugget  may  be  the  sole 
remaining  large  nugget  from  California.  It  was  standard  practice  to 
melt  large  nuggets  into  ingots,  and  thereby  convert  the  prize  into  cash. 
No  such  nuggets  have  been  found  by  the  author  at  the  Smithsonian  or 
the  California  State  Collection  at  Mariposa. 

This  paper  is  divided  into  several  parts  with  additional  subparts; 

Abstract 

Personal  Narrative 
California  Gold  Nugget  Overview 
California  Gold-Bearing  Tertiary  Gravels 
Literature  Review  and  Study 
History  of  Hydraulic  Mining 
Personal  Narrative 

Every  now  and  again  something  really  fun  happens.  The  other  day  a 
fella  walked  into  our  office  and  told  me  about  a 100  ounce  nugget  he 
found  near  Nevada  City.  Ha!  While  100  oz  nuggets  are  known  from 
Australia  and  Mexico,  I couldn't  think  of  a single  specimen  still  in 
existence  from  California.  Or  at  least  any  that  I had  seen  or  known  of  in 
museums,  including  the  Smithsonian  and  the  Mariposa  Gold  Museum. 

Then  something  even  more  special  happened.  He  opened  up  his  box 
and  got  out  the  nugget.  After  I screamed  and  got  back  up  off  the  floor 
from  shock,  he  said  he  had  been  told  to  clean  it  and  what  did  I think?  I 
said  "heck  no,  that  rock,  sand  and  gravel  attached  to  it  is  proof  positive 
of  where  it  is  from."  He,  like  you  are  now,  was  in  complete  puzzlement. 
You  see,  the  proof  is  in  the  pudding,  and  the  pudding  was  still  attached 
to  the  nugget.  It  was  a verifiable,  real  authentic  gold  nugget  from  the 
"blue  lead",  or  bottom  most  layer  of  the  Tertiary  gold  channels  in 
California.  The  natural  rock  still  attached  was  the  absolute  proof. 

Backtrack  thirty  years— 

I was  a young  field  geologist  for  a mining  company  that  liked  to  mine 
placer  deposits,  or  anything  else  that  would  produce  gold  in  ingot 
or  natural  form  quickly.  They  had  their  own  250  ton  per  day  mill, 
which  was  currently,  at  the  time,  fed  by  ores  from  the  Moho  mine 
in  central  western  Nevada.  One  of  the  mining  engineers  on  staff  was 
a very  accomplished  placer  guy.^  I was  assigned  to  look  at  property 
submittals,  and  quite  a raft  of  California  central  mother  lode  placer 
properties  fell  into  my  lap.  Among  them  were  Dutch  Flat-Gold  Run  and 
more  than  I can  remember.  I got  polished  up  on  the  latest  professional 


1 This  is  an  understatement  of  paramount  proportions-it  was  Bill 

Anderson. 


papers  by  Lindgren  and  others  on  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  California, 
and  proceeded  to  investigate  about  a couple  of  dozen  of  these 
properties.  Most  were  from  the  upper  sections,  or  later  depositional 
periods  of  the  Tertiary  channels,  but  there  were  a few  that  were  in 
the  gut  of  the  action  for  the  primary  Tertiary  channels  that  were  not 
buried  under  volcanic  cover,  and  a few  that  were.  I got  to  see  the 
original  "blue  lead"  basal  conglomerate  up  close  and  personal,  albeit 
the  only  exposures  of  the  original  material  were  in  pillars  left  to  hold 
up  underground  workings.  I had  the  great  opportunity  to  sample  many 
of  these  pillars  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  I say  that,  because  they  could  not 
be  removed  unless  the  whole  operation  turned  into  an  open  pit.  The 
pillars  held  up  the  roof,  so  if  gone,  no  more  underground  workings. 
Smash! 

This  specific  rock  unit  was  generally  well  cemented.  In  places  it  was 
a clearly  defined  blue  hue,  but  when  oxidized,  turned  a red-brown. 
In  places  where  it  was  near  surface,  it  was  generally  red,  and  hard  as 
heck.  It  took  a pick  to  break  it  apart,  and  it  wasn't  easy. 

So  when  our  new  friend  with  the  big  nugget  opened  his  box,  there  in 
front  of  me  were  thirty  year  old  memories  of  my  work  on  the  "blue 
lead"  and  other  basal  conglomerates  of  the  Tertiary  section  of  California 
gravel  deposits.  The  texture,  content,  and  color  is  unmistakable,  and 
I'm  sure  there  are  other  geologists  out  there  with  the  same  memories. 
You  never  forget  it.  It  was  the  real  McCoy.  Unmistakable.  I screamed 
in  excitement. 

I can  think  of  at  least  three  other  geologists  who  have  spent  more  time 
on  the  central  mother  lode  Tertiary  gold  deposits  than  me,  and  I think 
we  all  secretly  share  the  same  quest-  to  find  that  giant  gold  nugget. 
To  have  one  sitting  in  front  of  me  at  that  moment  was  special  beyond 
words. 

"Don't  clean  it.  Don't  touch  it.  That  crusty  stuff  is  the  proof  of  where 
it  comes  from",  I said  to  the  owner,  and  related  the  story.  It  is  the 
ultimate  provenance  - irrefutable  proof  positive  of  its  origin. 

My  immediate  secret  thought  was  "is  this  the  largest  verifiable 
California  nugget  in  existence?  Didn't  they  melt  everything  else?"  And 
so  the  quest  began,  and  also  a new  friendship.  People  have  always 
asked  me  over  the  years,  "what  do  you  collect?"  and  my  answer  is  the 
same-  friends.  To  me,  they  make  the  world  go  round. 

After  a few  months,  I had  a chance  to  see  the  property  and  walk  the 
land  where  this  mammoth  nugget  came  from.  There  is  no  way  the 
owner  can  publish  the  exact  location,  or  even  his  name,  even  though 
he  owns  the  property  fee-simple.  In  today's  crazy  world,  that  would 
lead  to  nothing  but  trouble. 

I later  learned  that  the  nugget  came  from  the  Nevada  City-Washington 
area.  After  in-depth  research,  it  is  clear  that  the  nugget  came  from  the 
Omega-Malakoff  Tertiary  Channel  as  defined  by  nineteenth  century 
geologist  Josiah  Dwight  Whitney. 

California  Gold  Nugget  Overview 

Natural  gold  nuggets  from  California  are  and  were  plentiful.  Indeed, 
millions  of  ounces  of  gold  has  been  produced  from  the  seemingly 
inexhaustible  natural  supply  in  California  since  1848.  But  even  the 
"large"  California  gold  nuggets,  in  general,  are  small  compared  to 
others  throughout  the  world,  especially  Australia.  Some  authors  have 
stated  that  anything  over  ten  or  twenty  ounces  from  California  is  rare. 
But  the  nuggets  of  huge  size-  upwards  of  100  troy  ounces  or  more,  are 
among  nature's  great  rarities.  In  fact,  until  now,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  none  of  the  original  large  nugget  discoveries  from  California  still 
exist.  It  appears  all  were  melted. 
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The  mechanism  of  reporting  a big  natural  nuggets  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  well  as  today,  was  through  the  media.  But  to  a nineteenth 
century  miner,  the  prize  wasn't  the  nugget  itself,  it  was  the  cash  that 
the  nugget  generated  when  it  was  melted  into  an  ingot  and  sold.  This 
is  the  manner  that  most  nuggets  are  found  reported  through  time 
- how  much  the  miner  received  when  he  sold  the  nugget  to  a bank 
or  assay  office.  In  each  case,  the  end  result  was  the  same  - no  more 
nugget.  An  ingot  was  created. 

Another  issue  surfaces  that  is  equally  important.  Today,  as  well  as  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  is  confusion  among  the  public  sector  about 
the  definition  of  the  word  nugget.  Non-geologists  view  a nugget  as  a 
piece  of  visible  gold  of  nearly  any  size.  They  generally  do  not  have  the 
background  to  differentiate  between  a naturally  occurring  crystalline 
gold  in  quartz  specimen  versus  the  erosional  product  of  the  same 
rock.  A true  nugget  is  just  that-  the  erosional  product  of  crystalline  or 
massive  gold  as  it  occurred  naturally  in  the  original  vein  or  lode.  It  is 
a stream  or  river  cobble,  and  found  in  the  erosional  environment  of 
rivers  and  streams,  along  with  other  erosional  detritus  that  mother 
nature  has  made  into  rounded  pebbles,  boulders  and  sand. 

Historically,  this  differentiation  was  not  always  known,  thus  it  can  be 
difficult  to  interpret  a nineteenth  century  author's  description  of  a 500 
ounce  "nugget",  when  in  fact  it  is  a piece  of  gold  in  quartz  mined  from 
a lode  deposit,  and  thus  was  not  a true  "nugget". 

Hanks  Publishes  List  of  Huge  Nuggets 

Henry  G.  Hanks  published  a paper  on  California  gold  nuggets  in  the 
Second  Report  of  the  State  Mineralogist  in  1882.^  Hanks  was  an 
accomplished  assayer,  first  working  in  the  mines  at  Inyo  in  the  early 
1860's  until  he  and  his  company  were  all  run  out  by  the  Indians.  With 
gold  nuggets  fascinating  the  world  populace,  he  later  took  it  upon 
himself  to  write  a paper  on  the  subject.  It  was  the  first  of  its  kind, 
followed  by  another  important,  detailed  article  by  eminent  mining 
geologist  William  Phipps  Blake  in  1885.^  The  timing  of  the  articles 
was  important  because  they  followed  the  most  important  paper  ever 
published  on  the  California  placer  gold  deposits,  written  by  Josiah 
Dwight  Whitney  and  William  Pettee  in  1880,  The  Auriferous  Gravels  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California. 

Hanks  published  a iist  of  83  of  the  largest  or  most  famous  of  the  world's 
gold  "nuggets"  of  100  troy  ounce  size  or  larger.  The  first  26  "nuggets" 
on  his  list,  all  over  140  troy  ounces,  were  found  in  Australia.  The  first 
important  California  nugget  was  found  by  a soldier  in  Stevenson's 
regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers  in  1848  along  the  Mokelumne  River 
weighing  20-25  pounds."  It  was  taken  to  San  Francisco,  given  to  Colonel 
Mason  for  safekeeping,  then  sent  by  General  Beale  to  New  York  where 
"it  fanned  the  smoldering  flame"  of  the  California  Gold  Rush.^  This  set 
the  stage  for  future  public  exhibitions  of  large  nuggets,  ingots  and  rich 
ore  specimens  to  dive  interest  in  western  mines. 

On  the  Hanks  list,  it  can  be  difficult  to  ascertain  which  specimens  are 
indeed  real  placer  nuggets  versus  the  large  masses  of  gold  in  quartz. 


2 "Gold  Nuggets"  ppl47-150.  The  entire  issue  of  several  hundred 
pages  in  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  science  and  application  of  placer  min- 
ing and  attendant  methodology. 

3 "The  Various  Forms  in  Which  Gold  Occurs  in  Nature",  in  Report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Mint  Upon  the  Precious  Metals  in  the  United  States  During 
the  Calendar  Year  1884;  1885,  pp573-597. 

4 Stevenson's  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers  came  West  in  1846 
and  participated  in  the  Mexican  War.  The  unit  consisted  of  unmarried  men, 
many  of  whom  stayed.  Among  the  members  was  Henry  Naglee,  later  associ- 
ated with  California  gold  coiners. 

5 Hanks,  p 148,  1882. 


® As  an  example,  the  famous  Fricot  "nugget"  is  on  Hanks'  list,  and  it  is 
clearly  not  placer  gold.  Today,  it  is  also  the  only  remaining  specimen 
from  this  famous  list,  now  housed  in  the  California  State  Collection  in 
Mariposa.’  A few  of  Hanks'  other  entries  are  notable: 

• A fifty  pound  gold  quartz  nugget  was  found  near  Columbia, 
Calaveras  County,  Cal.  After  it  was  broken  up,  it  yielded  an 
ingot  of  396  troy  ounces. 

• In  1851  in  French  Ravine  in  Sierra  County,  a nugget  weighing 
426  ounces  was  found. 

• A nugget  found  not  far  from  this  one  in  1855  weighed  186 
ounces. 

• At  Gold  Hill,  near  Columbia,  a flattened  and  smooth  worn 
nugget  of  360  ounces  was  found  by  Mr.  Virgin.® 

• "A  miner  known  to  old-timers  as  Dan  Hill...,  famed  as  a finder 
of  gold  nuggets  and  as  a drinker  of  whiskey..."  found  a nugget 
as  big  as  his  head  in  a creek  near  Nevada  City.  He  sold  it  for 
$12,300."® 

Two  of  these  two  localities-  French  Ravine,  and  Columbia,  appear  to 
have  produced  some  of  the  largest  nuggets  in  California's  history,  and 
Hanks  cited  many  more  examples. 

California  Gold-bearing  (Auriferous)  Tertiary  Gravels 

Virtually  all  of  the  known  large  nuggets,  as  well  as  the  huge  rich  pockets 
of  placer  gold  from  California  are  suspected  to  have  come  from  the 
Tertiary  channels.  These  were  the  first  of  the  ancient  channels  to  cut  or 
erode  the  new  surfaces  that  were  exposed  after  the  mountain  building 
geologic  events,  known  as  orogenies,  with  associated  global  warming 
in  late  Miocene  (23.8  to  5.3  million  years  ago)  to  early  Pliocene 
(5.3  to  1.8  million  years  ago),  about  5 to  6 million  years  ago.  After 
the  emplacement  of  the  early  gravel  units,  a series  of  volcanic  flows 
covered  large  portions  of  the  California  foothill  belt,  which  covered 
parts  of  the  early  gravel  deposits.  This  period  was  followed  by  a period 
of  global  cooling,  marked  by  the  development  of  massive  grasslands 
and  large  mammals  in  the  lowlands,  accompanied  with  glaciation  (ice 
ages)  in  some  of  the  higher  areas.  “ 

6 During  the  discovery  period,  miners  often  found  masses  of  gold 
and  quartz  at  or  near  outcrop,  including  in  the  soil  beneath  an  outcrop. 

These  are  still  not  "true"  nuggets,  not  having  undergone  the  erosional  pro- 
cess of  rivers  and  streams. 

7 California  State  Mining  and  Mineral  Museum. 

8 Not  the  same  Gold  Hill  which  is  part  of  the  Omega-Malakoff  chan- 

nel where  this  nugget  was  found. 

9 Hurley,  p51. 

10  The  channels  are  specifically  dated  from  fossil  debris  contained 
within  the  clay  layers  of  the  channel  as  late  Miocene  to  early  Pliocene, 
epochs  within  the  Tertiary  period,  as  referenced  by  a separate  work  to  Whit- 
ney's report  on  Auriferous  Gravels  and  his  Report  on  the  Fossil  Plants  of  the 
Auriferous  Gravel  Deposits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  Lesquereaux,  L.;  Cambridge 
(Harvard),  1878.  See  page  38,  "General  Conclusions".  In  a stunning  observa- 
tion, Lesquereaux  (and  Whitney)  stated  "Among  them  (the  remains  of  fossils 
found  in  the  channels)  are  the  remains  of  the  rhinoceros,  of  an  animal  allied 
to  the  hippopotamus,  an  extinct  species  of  horse,  and  a species  allied  to  the 
camel  had  been  recognized.  ...  as  a confirmation  of  his  conclusions,  that  the 
works  of  man  have  been  so  frequently  found  among  the  recent  deposits  of 
the  auriferous  gravel,  and  in  such  connection  with  the  bones  of  the  mast- 
odon and  elephant,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  escape  the  inference  that  the 
human  race  existed  before  the  disappearance  of  these  animals  from  the  re- 
gion which  was  once  thickly  inhabited  by  them."  (page  38).  Whitney  followed 
Lesquereaux's  paper  with  another,  important  paper.  The  Climatic  Changes 
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The  discovery  of  the  large  nuggets  in  conjunction  \with  the  huge  amounts 
of  gold  coming  from  geologic-select  areas  led  to  unprecedented  work 
on  the  California  gold  deposits. 

Whitney  Report  Breaks  Barriers  on  Understanding  the  Source  of 
Nuggets 

California  had  hired  prominent  mining  geologist  Josiah  Dwight 
Whitney  in  1860  as  State  Geologist  to  write  a number  of  papers  on 
California  geology  and  other  natural  science  topics,  inclusive  of  the 
ancient  river  channels  that  produced  so  much  gold,  of  which  little  was 
known.  His  work  led  to  the  publication  of  a professional  paper  on  the 
elevated  fossil  (Tertiary)  gravel  deposits  of  California  that  harbored  the 
famous  "blue  lead"  and  were  so  monumentally  rich  in  gold,  especially 
the  giant  nuggets.  These  massive  Tertiary  gravel  beds  were  part  of  an 
ancient  river  system  that  flowed  into  the  "gulf",  which  later  became  the 
Sacramento  Valley.  Whitney's  plans  to  publish  were  thwarted  when 
the  California  legislature  informally  disbanded  the  California  Geologic 
Survey  in  1868,  then  formalized  it  in  1874.  Whitney's  paper  on  Tertiary 
Gravels  was  later  published  by  Harvard  in  1880.  But  this  important, 
epic  paper  never  discussed  the  nuggets  themselves. Whitney's  work 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  and  was,  and  still  is  a thorough  examination 
of  completely  different  geologic  terrain  not  seen  before  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  The  report  is  monumental  and  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Today,  much  of  what  he  wrote  about  has  been  mined  out  completely, 
and  it  is  thus  the  best  surviving  record  of  "what  was,  and  is  no  more." 

The  term  "blue  lead"  was  originally  derived  from  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  basal  most,  gold-rich  portion  of  the  Tertiary  gravel 
conglomerates  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  foothill  belt.  Whitney,  in  1880 
stated;  "It  is  supposed  that  the  blue  lead  was  once  the  bed  of  a large 
river,  about  fifty  miles  eastward  of  the  present  position  of  Sacramento 
River  and  parallel  with  its  course."^  This  term  then  gradually  morphed 
into  a slang  description  of  the  basal  conglomerate  unit  of  the  first  of 
the  Tertiary  channels  wherever  it  occurred  in  the  California  foothill 
belt.  This  unit  was  always  rich  in  gold. 

While  California  produced  an  unprecedented  amount  of  gold  the 
world  had  never  seen  before,  it  also  brought  in  millions  in  capital 
for  exploration  and  in  the  general  business  infrastructure  of  the 
mining  business.  Indeed,  mining  was  responsible  for  arguably  90% 
of  the  state's  economy,  and  also  responsible  for  a huge  proportion 
of  the  nation's  economy  because  it  added  $50  million  a year  for  ten 
consecutive  years  of  new  money  (gold)  to  the  American  economy 
during  the  1850's  alone.  But  the  California  legislature  was  oblivious  to 
the  capital  coming  in,  because  it  wasn't  getting  a big  enough  piece  of 
the  action,  so  it  cancelled  Whitney's  efforts  to  inform  the  public  about 
its  geology  and  mineral  resources  - a move  that  sounds  familiar  today. 
The  state  government  literally  cut  off  the  key  information  necessary 
for  future  capital  investment  into  mining  - its  key  economic  resource, 
and  in  so  doing  cut  its  own  throat.  But  all  was  not  lost.  By  1880,  they 
realized  their  mistake  and  began  the  office  of  the  California  State 
Mineralogist,  who  carried  out  the  very  same  duties,  though  not  to  the 
extent  of  the  technical  papers  of  the  California  Geologic  Survey. 

of  Later  Geological  Times:  A Discussion  Based  on  Observations  Made  in  the 
Cordilleras  of  North  America,  Cambridge,  1882,  published  with  Lesquereaux, 
though  dated  two  years  later  than  the  Auriferous  Gravels  paper  and  four 
years  later  than  the  Fossil  Plants  volume.  In  this  paper,  Whitney  outlines  and 
discusses  the  evidence  that  leads  to  his  conclusions  about  how  the  current 
topographical  face  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  formed  through  the  Tertiary 
period,  with  an  emphasis  on  glaciations  and  tectonics. 

11  Whitney  could  not  produce  the  reports  fast  enough  to  satisfy 
California  politicians.  Even  today,  politicians  struggle  with  the  time  necessary 
to  discern  the  "learning  curve"  that  produces  exceptional  work  from  original 
thought. 

12  Whitney,  J.D.;  The  Auriferous  Gravels  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Califor- 
nia; 1880,  p72. 


Whitney  spent  several  years  mapping  the  gravel  deposits  of  California, 
starting  at  the  southern  end  and  working  his  way  north.  He  was 
unable  to  complete  the  job  by  the  time  the  State  legislature  began 
dismantling  the  department  in  1868.  It  was  a massive  job,  he  said, 
because  there  was  little  or  no  topographic  information  that  could  be 
used  for  accurate  base  maps  for  their  geologic  mapping  of  the  tertiary 
channels.  Most  of  what  was  out  there  was  incorrect.  He  was  able 
to  utilize  a portion  of  the  topographic  data  produced  by  and  for  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  which  cost  the  railroad  more  than  the  entire 
two  year  monetary  allotment  by  the  State  Legislature  for  the  entire 
geologic  division. “ Uncompleted  by  the  time  of  dissolution,  Whitney 
chose  instead  to  complete  the  work  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  do  so 
in  a timely  manner,  he  hired  geologist  W.  H.  Pettee  to  complete  the 
northern  gravel  explorations,  which  are  published  as  an  appendix  to 
Whitney's  main  work.^^  Pettee  discussed  the  elevated  channels  near 
Nevada  City  and  Washington  in  good  detail,  noting  that  mining  had 
stopped  "years  ago",  and  the  area  lay  deserted. 

The  condition  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was 
one  of  extreme  quiet...  The  gravel  deposit  at  Alpha 
is  nearly  exhausted  and  very  little  work  has  been 
done  there  for  several  years.  I have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  allusion  to  the  place  in  either  of  Browne's  or 
Raymond's  reports,  which  cover  the  years  1866  to 
1875.^^  In  early  days,  as  I have  been  told.  Alpha  was 
one  of  the  most  lively  camps  in  the  mountains,  with 
two  six  horse  stages  daily  from  Nevada  City.  When 
I was  there  I found  but  two  men"  ...  "The  original 
gravel  at  Alpha  covered  an  area  of  as  nearly  as  I 
could  estimate,  seventy  five  acres,  about  four  fifths 
of  which  has  been  removed.  That  which  is  left  is 
either  upon  the  borders  of  the  deposit,  or  on  its 
southern  side,  towards  the  main  ridge. 

He  noted  that  the  bedrock  had  a gradual  fall,  with  no  specific  crevice 
or  deepened  channel  to  mark  the  central  part  of  the  channel. 

There  is  no  blue  gravel  to  be  seen,  the  lowest  layers 
having  a decidedly  reddish  color...  the  top  gold  is 
very  fine;  but  nuggets  of  considerable  size  have  been 
found  on  the  bedrock. 

The  largest  gravel  mines  of  the  region  were  the  Malakoff,  North 
Bloomfield,  Omega  and  Alpha.  Pettee  estimated  the  Omega  at  300 
acres.  He  wrote  that  "the  bedrock  has  been  uncovered  over  about 
one  third  of  that  area."  The  Omega  was  cut  by  four  different  modern 
drainages.  The 

lower  stratum  is  decidedly  blue  in  color  when  freshly 
exposed,  but  it  changes  very  rapidly  to  a yellowish  or 
reddish  tint  under  the  action  of  the  atmosphere."... 

"The  bedrock  is  nearly  flat  in  the  transverse 
direction,  showing  no  signs  of  a deep  central  channel 
or  trough.  From  the  lower  or  southwestern  extremity 
there  is  an  uninterrupted  outlet  for  the  channel. 


13  Whitney,  J.  D.;  Auriferous  Gravels  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  California; 
1880,  p79 

14  Pettee  worked  with  Whitney  at  the  California  Geologic  Survey  dur- 
ing he  1860's.  See  Whitney,  ...Auriferous  Gravels...,  page  ix. 

15  This  series  is  generally  entitled  Mineral  Resources  West  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  with  variations.  These  important  works  were  created 
by  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Mineral  Commissioner,  an  appointment  made  by 
Congress.  They  were  created  because  of  the  intense  need  and  demand  for 
intelligent  information  regarding  American  mining  activities  by  the  American 
business  sector. 

16  P409. 
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across  Scotchman's  Creek,  to  Alpha.^^ 


Whitney  and  Pettee's  hypotheses  regarding  the  origin  and  modes  of 
deposition  of  the  California  Tertiary  gravels  was  tested  and  further 
developed,  refined  and  redefined.  It  was  a major  breakthrough  in 
the  science  of  geology,  especially  economic  geology,  though  the  term 
had  not  yet  been  invented.  Their  work  was  of  such  high  quality  that  it 
remains  the  standard  reference  work  on  California  auriferous  Tertiary 
gravels  today. 

Other  Reports  of  Gold  Nuggets 

W.  H.  Pettee's  report  contained  in  Whitney's  epic  The  Auriferous 
Gravels  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  California,  1880,  stated  that  the  gold  in 
the  old  elevated  channels  was  generally  fine.  Waldemar  Lindgren  in  his 
various  short  papers  within  the  USGS  Folio  series  covering  the  foothill 
belt  in  the  1890's  as  well  as  in  his  important  summary  report  the 
Tertiary  Gravels  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California^^,  discusses  others 
yet,  and  the  tendency  for  the  large  nuggets  to  be  from  Tuolumne  and 
Sierra  Counties.  Thomas  Hurley  published  a book  on  The  Famous  Gold 
Nuggets  of  the  World  in  1900.  He  reported  that  Sailor  Diggins,  near 
Downieville  and  Nevada  City,  produced  a number  of  nuggets  weighing 
about  100  ounces  and  up.^®  Overwhelmingly,  however,  the  historical 
reports  mention  the  nuggets  being  melted  into  ingot  form  and  sold. 
In  only  one  case,  the  famous  Fricot  nugget,  which  is  crystalline  gold, 
can  any  record  of  its  continued  existence  be  found.  As  an  example. 
Hurley  cited  one  of  the  largest  recent  nugget  discoveries:  "The  biggest 
nugget  found  in  California  in  the  last  thirty  years  was  picked  up  in 
Sierra  County.  It  was  melted  less  than  twelve  years  ago  by  a New 
York  goldsmith,  after  it  had  been  used  far  and  wide  for  exhibition 
purposes."^®  In  another  example,  in  El  Dorado  County,  "in  1850  a 121 
ounce  chunk  of  gold  was  dug  out  with  a common  spade  from  the  bank 
of  the  American  River,  near  Lawson's  Bar.  It  brought  $19,400"  (when 
melted  and  sold.)^‘ 


Lindgren  reported  in  1911  that  the  usual  size  of  the  gold  grains  in 
the  larger  channels  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  were  fine  to  medium  fine, 
about  the  "size  of  wheat  kernels."”  The  data  given  by  Hanks  and  Blake 
regarding  the  occurrence  of  nuggets  show  that  in  the  main  channels 
large  masses  of  gold  are  on  the  whole  rare.  Most  of  the  masses  noted 
are  from  gulches  or  minor  streams  close  to  the  croppings  of  the 
Tertiary  channels. 


17  P410. 

18  Published  in  1911. 

19  P23. 

20  P21. 

21  P22. 

22  P67. 
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Placer  Distribution 

The  distribution  of  placer  gold  is  that  it  is  concentrated  upon  the 
bedrock  surface,  the  product  of  eons  of  natural  winnowing  or  sorting, 
with  the  heavy  minerals  settling  through  less  dense  rocks,  pebbles 
and  sand  to  the  floor,  occupied  by  "bed  rock".  Pay  streaks  develop 
along  the  bedrock,  usually  in  the  crevices,  cracks,  or  lowest  points  of 
erosion  of  the  original  surfaces.  Crevices,  reported  Whitney  in  1880, 
varied  in  size,  width,  depth  and  length.  They  could  be  as  little  as  "small 
elongated  furrows"  a few  inches  wide  to  "one  or  two  feet  in  depth  and 
often  several  feet  in  length"  at  places  such  as  Todd's  Valley,  to  tens 
of  feet  wide  and  nearly  60-80  feet  deep  in  areas  such  as  Columbia  in 
Sonora  County.  The  richest  were  perhaps  those  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  deep  or  deeper.” 

In  Nevada  County  they  (Tertiary  gravels)  are 
barren  In  the  extreme  eastern  part,  but  soon  after 
entering  the  metamorphic  area  they  become  greatly 
enriched,  first  by  the  Washington  belt  of  quartz  veins 
and  second  after  crossing  the  long  complex  dike 
known  as  the  Serpentine  belt, 

reported  Lindgren.”  The  crest  of  the  Sierra  at  the  time  of  the 
deposition  of  the  Tertiary  channels  stretched  from  about  Quincy 
to  Markleeville,  in  an  almost  near-straight  line,  from  northwest  to 
southeast.”  Drainage  was  west,  into  a main  channel,  and  from  there 
into  the  "gulf",  as  Lindgren  and  others  called  it,  now  occupied  by  the 
Sacramento  Valley.  He  further  stated: 

The  largest  and  richest  masses  of  Tertiary  gravel 
known  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  found  in  (the  Colfax) 
quadrangle^^  and  derived  their  contents  from  a 
great  number  of  gold-quartz  veins. ...  It  is  impossible 
to  obtain  exact  data  regarding  the  total  amount 
of  gold  produced  In  this  quadrangle.  That  part  of 
Nevada  County  which  Is  contained  in  it  has  certainly 
produced  $60  million." ...  "On  the  south  fork  of  the 
Yuba  several  Important  gravel  bodies  are  found. 

These  included  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  among  other  locations,  though 
these  were  two  of  the  largest  elevated  ancient  Tertiary  gravel  deposits. 
Two  of  the  largest  camps  that  were  directly  associated  with  the 
Omega-Malakoff  Channel  were  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  though  there 
were  at  least  a dozen  more  mining  camps  located  at  various  points 
along  the  channel.  These  are,  in  order  from  east  to  west.  Diamond 
Creek,  Omega,  Alpha,  Gold  Hill,  Jefferson  Hill,  Cotton  Hill,  Relief  Hill, 
North  Bloomfield  and  Malakoff.  Lindgren  cited  the  Alpha  as  having 
has  5 million  cubic  yards  removed,  with  "75  acres  remaining  ...  with 
banks  of  90  feet  high",  which  might  indicate  that  the  deposit  was  only 
half  mined.  The  reported  overall  grade  was  13.5  cents  per  cubic  yard, 
or  $8. 82/cubic  yard  in  today's  figures  with  gold  at  $1350/ounce.”  A 
grade  this  low  is  only  attackable  by  the  lowest  cost  mining  methods, 
such  as  hydraulicking,  which  is  exactly  what  happened.  The  pay  streak, 
of  course,  was  much  richer.  This  resulted  in  a mining  operation  nearly 
immediately,  as  reported  by  Mac  Boyle  in  1918.”  The  Omega  hadT2 
million  cubic  yards  mined,  with  a reported  40  million  "still  available". 


23  p90  Whitney. 

24  p65. 

25  Lindgren,  1911.  See  the  map  on  page  40. 

26  1:125,000  series,  since  updated  several  times  to  include  a 1:24,000 
series. 

27  Lindgren,  W.;  USGS  Professional  Paper  73,  pl33.  Gold  vas  valued  at 
$20.67  per  troy  ounce  when  this  was  published-  roughly  3 million  ounces. 

28  Pettee  was  the  original  source  of  the  13.5  cents  per  yard  figure.  It 
was  carried  along  by  other  authors,  including  Lindgren. 

29  Mines  and  Mineral  Resources  of  Nevada  County. 
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This  was  also  attacked  immediately  by  the  post-1900  mining  boom 
sprouted  by  the  great  deposits  discovered  at  Goldfield  and  Tonopah 
Nevada,  which  yielded  millions  of  ounces  of  gold  and  silver  within 
a decade.  Miners  flocked  to  the  old  Tertiary  channels  and  mined 
whatever  they  could. 

Pettee  reported  on  another  ancient  channel  that  extended  about  a 
quarter  mile  up  Scotchman's  Creek,  one  of  the  modern  drainages 
transecting  the  ancient  channel.  A tunnel  had  been  drive  into  it,  which 
is  "now  buried  seventy  feet  beneath  tailings"” 

it  seems  almost  beyond  question  that  this  deposit  came  from  the 
washing  away  by  natural  causes  of  a portion  of  the  old  channel 
between  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  has  been 
caught  where  it  is  in  consequence  of  a change  in  the  courses  of  the 
ravines,  for  there  is  some  evidence  that  there  was  formerly  a different 
outlet,  a little  down  the  Yuba...  or  Scotchman's  creek...  The  high  spur 
of  gravel  on  the  east  of  the  creek  indicates  that  there  was  once  a 
large  body  of  gravel  at  this  point.  The  ground  is  worked  by  a company, 
whose  claim  also  covers  the  deep  mass  of  tailings  in  the  creek,  which 
have  come  from  the  alpha  and  Omega  mines.  Hydraulic  mining  can 
never  be  carried  on  here  on  a large  scale,  on  account  of  lack  of  space 
for  a dump.^^ 


30  Page  411. 

31  Page  411-412. 


Other  Nearby  Tertiary  Channels 

Whitney  and  Pettee's  work  showed  several  significant  early  Tertiary 
channels.  These  include  the  Scotts  Flat-You  Bet  Channel  and  the 
Excelsior-Dutch  Flat  Channel. 

The  Washington  Nugget 

The  recently  discovered  large  nugget  came  from  an  unmined  portion 
of  the  Omega-Malakoff  Tertiary  Channel.  It  is  one  of  the  primary 
and  early  channels  of  the  Tertiary  period,  containing  portions  of  the 
famous  "blue  lead"  so  well  known  through  history  for  its  production 
of  tremendously  rich  pockets  of  gold  nuggets.  The  nearest  town  today 
is  Washington,  not  far  from  Nevada  City.  The  nugget  was  discovered 
while  prospecting  on  private  property  when  a metal  detector  was 
used  over  what  was  thought  to  be  a relatively  shallow  or  thin  gravel 
unit  consisting  of  old  mined  tailings  from  the  old  hydraulic  mines  that 
cleaned  out  the  Tertiary  channels.  Unknown  to  all,  the  shallow  ten 
foot  thick  gravel  unit  was  sitting  on  top  of  a virgin  segment  of  the 
well  cemented  basal  unit  (blue  lead)  of  the  Omega-Malakoff  Tertiary 
Channel,  probably  covered  by  hydraulic  tails  before  it  was  ever 
discovered,  seen,  or  observed  by  1850's  miners.  The  natural  erosion  of 
the  tailings  overthe  past  150  years  removed  most  of  the  tailings  cover, 
and  exposed  some  bedrock  nearby,  indicating  a potential  "target"  to 
modern  day  prospectors. 

This  remarkable  discovery  produced  three  huge  nuggets,  of  which 
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this  near-100  ounce  nugget  is  the  largest,  within  just  a small  space. 
They  were  firmly  cemented  in  the  basal  conglomerate,  or  "blue 
lead"  portion  of  the  gravel  in  what  must  have  been  a small  crevice 
or  chute,  resulting  in  their  deposition  in  one  confined  space.  The 
original  conglomerate  is  still  adhered  to  the  nugget,  a formal  record 
of  its  unique  provenance  and  proof  beyond  all  other  factors  that  it  is 
indeed  a product  of  the  "blue  lead",  and  more  particularly  from  this 
specific  portion  of  the  blue  lead.  The  very  physical  character  of  the 
conglomerate  is  specifically  consistent  with  Pettee's  descriptions  of 
the  basal  conglomerate  in  the  Omega-Malakoff  channel. 


The  source  of  the  Washington  Nugget  is  such  that  I leaned  strongly 
toward  technical  papers  for  detailed  research.  The  fact  that  the  great 
Tertiary  channels  are  the  source,  leads  to  these  publications.  A search 
of  normal  historical  publications  located  next  to  nothing.  In  example, 
Lardner  & Brock's  History  of  Placer  and 
Nevada  Counties^^,  discusses  nothing 
of  the  channels  themselves,  and  only 
a little  on  the  associated  towns  and 
mining  camps  that  sprung  up  around 
the  specific  channel  that  sourced  the 
nugget. 


Literature  Review  and  Study 


Whitney  thoroughly  reviewed  the 
literature  on  the  gold  rush  region  in  The 
Auriferous  Gravels  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
which  will  not  be  rewritten  here.  A few 
pre-Whitney  (1880)  publications  bear 
mentioning: 


J.  Ross  Browne,  in  his  epic  Mines  and 
Mineral  Resources  West  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (1868)  stated  what  may 
have  been  the  initial  report  later  used 
by  all  subsequent  authors  regarding 
the  area  later  known  as  the  Omega- 
Malakoff  Channel: 


The  rich  hydraulic  diggings  at 
Gold  Hill,  Alpha,  and  Omega 
and  other  places,  now  mostly 
worked  out,  are  on  this  range." 

He  was  referring  to  a previous 
statement:  "The  evidence  is 
conclusive  that  the  channel 
extends  a considerable 
distance  up  the  mountains, 
perhaps  20  or  25  miles,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  every  thousand  feet 
of  its  length  holds  its  million  of  treasure"  "Besides 
this,  large  quantities  of  gold  are  found  in  the  smaller 
channels  that  were  probably  once  tributaries  of  the 
main  streams,  as  well  as  in  the  alluvium. 


i.  D.  Whitney  wrote  The  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States  (1854), 
six  years  before  he  was  named  California  State  Geologist  and  25  years 
before  his  auriferous  gravels  paper.  His  early  work  failed  to  discuss  the 
California  Gold  Rush  adequately  in  detail,  probably  because  he  had 
not  yet  been  there,  and  instead  had  to  rely  on  the  reports  of  geologists 
W.  P.  Blake,  P.  Tyson,  and  T.  B.  King.^^  His  opening  statement  underlies 


the  importance  of  the  gold  rush: 


we  come  now  to  speak  of  a country  whose  golden 
wealth  surpasses  anything  yet  known  to  have  been 
discovered,  and  which,  in  its  influence  on  the  market 
of  the  world,  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  great  events 
of  modern  times. 


He  discussed  the  new  method  of  mining,  called  hydraulic  mining 
"the  most  extensive  operations  thus  far  undertaken  in  California, 
belong  rather  to  the  department  of  hydraulic  engineering  than  that 
of  mining."^®  Browne,  and  others,  consider  the  method  to  have  been 
developed  in  Nevada  County  where  the  massive  dry  ancient  channels 
lie  far  above  the  active  river  systems.  Whitney  was  so  enthralled  by 

the  richness  of  the  California 
discoveries,  that  he  became  the 
chief  geologist  for  the  California 
Geologic  Survey  and  later 
wrote  the  premier  paper  on  the 
Tertiary  Gravels  of  California, 
published  in  1880. 


The  American  Mining  Magazine, 
edited  by  William  J.  Tenney 
(1850's)  was  the  first  technical 
mining  Journal  in  America.  It 
tried  steadfastly  to  report  on 
California  production,  though 
it  was  exceptionally  difficult 
to  report  from  a region  that 
was  essentially  inaccessible  to 
a reporting  mining  engineer, 
unless  he  wrote  specific  letters 
to  the  editors.  Activity  was 
so  heavy  by  engineers  and 
geologists  in  the  gold  region, 
that  direct  reporting  rarely 
occurred.  In  general,  reports 
from  California  were  taken  from 
local  newspapers  that  made 
their  way  to  New  York,  where 
the  magazine  was  published, 
or  from  written  observations  of 
field  geologists.  The  American 
Mining  Magazine  was  perhaps 
the  first  to  note  a major  change 
in  mining  in  California.  In  the 
early  1848-50  period,  mining 
operations  were  carried  out 
by  generally  inexperienced  miners  with  impunity.  As  the  years  crept 
along,  the  distinct  need  for  science  and  technology  to  find  and  process 
more  and  different  kinds  of  ores  from  different  deposits,  inclusive  of 
the  invention  of  hydraulic  mining  became  apparent. 

«> 

The  application  of  science  and  skill  through  methods 
suited  to  extract  it  from  its  combinations  will  yield 
yet  a rich  supply.  In  other  words,  there  are  some 
indications  of  an  approaching  change  in  California, 
from  a mere  gold-washing  country,  to  a scientific, 
intelligent  gold  mining  country. 


32  1924 

33  P125. 

34  lyson,  Phillip;  Geology  and  Industrial  Resources  of  California: 

1851.  King,  T,  Butler;  Report  of  Hon.  J.  Butter  King  on  California:  1850. 


35  P135. 

36  P143. 

37  American  Mining  Magazine,  1854,  p417. 
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Observations  about  the  early  methods  from  technical  mining  men 
were  rarely  found  anywhere  except  the  technical  journals.  Tenney 

wrote  in  1853 

this  was  a rude  attempt  to  apply  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  gold  miners  of  the  Atlantic  States 
to  mining  under  the  novel  state  of  social  affairs 
which  existed  in  California.  To  a certain  extent,  this 
particular  case  was  a failure.  The  small  results 
obtained  in  consequence  of  feeble  machinery, 
under  the  high  expenses  which  prevailed,  were  the 
principal  cause.  Low  expenses  and  more  powerful 
machinery,  or  sufficiently  low  expenses  with  the 
same  machinery,  would  probably  have  made  this 
instance  a prosperous  case.^ 

Many  Journals  reported  that  the  mines  were  worked  out.  Often  these 
reports  were  made  to  reporters  by  unhappy  miners,  who  had  fallen  on 
their  luck.  Moreover,  the  reports  came  from  those  inexperienced  and 
unknowledgeable  about  mining  operations  in  general.  The  Mariposa 
Chronicle  of  May  15, 1854,  in  facetious  response  to  nationwide  reports 
that  the  California  mines  were  worked  out,  reported  (through  Mining 
Magazine)  that 

the  following,  found  during  the  last  two  or  three 
months  within  a mile  of  Mariposa,  will  testify:  one 
lump  of  52  ounces;  one  of  50  ounces  and  $1;  one  of 
quartz  and  gold,  which  contained  147  ounces  of  gold; 


38  American  Mining  Magazine,  August,  1853,  pl46. 


another  of  quartz  and  gold  weighing  192  pounds, 
containing  about  180  ounces;  besides  smaller  ones 
of  twelve  ounces  and  less,  too  numerous  to  mention. 
The  mines  are  worked  out  - entirely  exhausted  - of 
course  they  are.^^ 

Edward  F.  Bean  in  Bean's  History  and  Directory  of  Nevada 
County,  California,  1867  does  not  discussthe  tertiary  channels 
by  name,  but  there  were  notes  on  the  towns  contained  within 
the  Omega-Malakoff  Channel.^  He  reported  that  the  first 
settlements  at  Omega  were  in  1850.  This  writeup  indicates 
that  there  were  about  thirty  gravel  claims,  and  about  $1.5 
million  taken  out.  He  mentions  up  to  150  feet  of  gravel 
above  bedrock,  with  water  supplied  by  the  south  Yuba  Canal 
Company  ditch,  the  Diamond  Creek  Ditch  and  the  Omega 
ditch.  Two  fires  destroyed  the  town,  one  in  1861  and  another 
in  1863.  Alpha  was  formed  in  1852,  and  at  its  height  in  1854- 
5,  $1.25  million  in  gold  was  produced. 


The  post-Whitney  (1880)  references,  are  however,  very  important, 
because  there  was  a period  of  intense  exploration  and  production 
in  California  in  the  Tertiary  gravels  after  the  publication  of  Whitney's 
report  of  1880,  and  another  intense  period  of  exploration  and 
production  after  Lindgren's  various  reports  of  the  1890's,  followed  by 
his  important  summary  work  published  in  1911.'’^  Each  of  his  works 

39  American  Mining  Magazine,  July,  1854,  p66. 

40  The  channel  had  not  yet  been  discovered  geologically  or  named. 

41  p378-9. 

42  Lindgren  authored  or  co-authored  a number  of  important  papers 
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were  far  more  accessible  to  the  general  public  than  were  Whitney's 
which  were  published  while  he  was  a professor  at  Harvard.  A few 
other  notes  from  early  sources  are  added  here  that  were  not  part  of 
Whitney's  discussion. 

One  of  the  most  important  groups  of  papers  was  published  within 
Henry  Hanks'  Second  Report  of  the  State  Mineralogist,  1882.  This 
massive  tome  contains  at  least  four  major  separate  papers  on  placer 
mining:  "Placer,  Hydraulic  and  Drift  Mining"  (Hanks);  "Hydraulic 
Mining"  (Hanks);  "Notes  on  Hydraulic  Mining"  (F.W.  Robinson);  and 
"Hydraulic  and  Drift  Mining"  (Henry  DeGroot). 

August  Bowie's  A Practical  Treatise  on  Hydraulic  Mining  in  California, 
1885,  only  discussed  the  holding  reservoirs  necessary  for  operation  of 
hydraulic  equipment  in  use  to  mine  portions  of  the  Omega-Malakoff 
Tertiary  Channel."^  By  the  time  William  Irelan  produced  his  massive 
Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Mineralogist  (1890),  the  mines  of 
the  ancient  channel,  principally  at  Alpha  and  Omega,  were  long  dead 
and  forgotten.  Frisk's  Nevada  County  Mining  Review,  1895,  carries  just 
a few  sentences,  all  under  the  typical  category  of  "gravel  mines"  near 
Washington  and  along  that  portion  of  the  Yuba  River.  The  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press  might  offer  something,  but  time  disallowed  a thorough 
search. 

The  1890's  produced  a flurry  of  published  papers  by  the  newly  created 
United  States  geologic  Survey.  Waldemar  Lindgren  began  an  important 
series  of  papers  published  in  conjunction  with  early  geologic  maps 
known  as  the  Monograph  series.  Each  monograph  covered  a specific 
uses  published  topographic  quadrangle,  and  Lindgren  provided 
textual  discussion  ofthe  geology  with  each  monograph.  Eight  different 
monographs  were  published  covering  the  Sierra  Nevada  foothill  belt. 
These  papers  created  a stir  in  the  mining  world,  and  were  directly 
responsible  for  increased  exploration  and  production  of  auriferous 
Tertiary  gravels  in  California.  They  were  culminated  by  his  1911 
summary  paper,  mentioned  at  length  previously.  Mac  Boyle's  Mines 
and  Mineral  Resources  of  Nevada  County,  1918,  also  only  briefly 
mentions  the  production  from  these  channels,  citing,  without  specific 
reference,  the  work  of  Pettee  and  Lindgren,  nearly  word  for  word  in 
places. 

The  most  recent  scholarly  work  is  Hydraulic  Mining  in  California,  A 
Tarnished  Legacy  by  Powell  Greenland,  published  in  2001.  It  covers 
much  of  what  is  found  here  and  much  more  regarding  hydraulic 
mining. 

Hydraulic  Mining  "Invented"  In  Nevada  County 

Mankind  has  always  used  water  for  the  separation  of  gold  from  gravel. 
After  all,  it  is  the  natural  process  in  streams  and  rivers.  Mankind's 
earliest  forms  of  gold  recovery  are  not  known  and  are,  for  now,  lost  to 
history.  The  earliest  known  manmade  gold  artifacts  appear  to  come 
from  two  separate  places,  both  approximately  2200-2600BC.  These 
include  the  gold  mines  used  by  early  Egyptians  in  Nubia,  now 

underwater  under  Lake  Aswan,  and  the  Irish  gold  mines,  as  evidenced 
today  by  the  existence  of  several  magnificent  gold  collars,  of  which 
little  to  nothing  is  known  of  their  specific  origin,  though  there  are 
known  ancient  historical  gold  mining  sites."'’ 


on  the  Tertiary  gravels  of  California.  Among  these  are:  Two  Neocene  Rivers 
of  California,  GSA  Bulletin,  vol.  4 1893,  pp257-298.  Sacramento  Folio,  USGS 
monograph  series,  1894;  Marysville  Folio,  1895;  Smartsville  Folio,  1895; 

Nevada  City  Special  Folio,  1896;  Pyramid  Peak  Folio,  1896;  Truckee  Folio 
1897;  Colfax  Folio,  1900;  Placerville  Folio,  1894.  Lindgren  & Knowiton,  Age  of 
Auriferous  Gravels  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Journal  of  Geology,  v.4,  pp881-906. 

43  P95. 

44  These  collars  are  on  display  at  the  Ireland  National  Museum  in 
Dublin. 
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The  first  publication  discussing  hydraulic  mining  in  a technical  manner 
is  by  J.  Ross  Browne  published  in  1868.  This  important  publication 
shows  that  the  process  of  hydraulic  mining  was  invented  for  specific 
use  in  a Tertiary  channel  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Omega-Malakoff 
channel  that  produced  the  Washington  Nugget,  further  underscoring 
the  importance  of  this  wonderful  nugget.  Browne  researched  the 
process  and  interviewed  a number  of  people  and  reviewed  written 
works.  His  original  account  is  so  good,  a portion  of  it  is  worthy  of 
reproduction  here: 

The  hydraulic  system  came  into  use  in  Nevada  County 
in  1853,  and  enabled  miners  to  work  with  profit  a 
vast  amount  of  auriferous  ground  that  would  never 
have  paid  by  the  old  process  of  sluicing.  About  April, 

1852,  A.  Chabot,  mining  near  Nevada  City,  used 
a hose  of  some  thirty  five  or  forty  feet  in  length, 
through  which  the  water  was  conducted  from  the 
top  ofthe  bank  to  the  bottom  of  his  diggings.  There 
was  no  pipe  or  nozzle  at  the  end,  but  still  it  was 
found  to  be  a giant  saving  in  sluicing  off  the  earth 
and  gravel  that  had  been  picked  down,  and  also  a 
convenience  in  cleaning  up  the  bedrock.  So  far  as 
known,  the  hose  was  not  used  that  season  on  any 
other  claims,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Chabot 
discovered  the  great  advantage  that  would  result 
by  directing  the  stream  of  water  against  the  bank. 

This  discovery  was  made  by  E.E.  Matterson  a year 
later.  In  April,  1853  Matterson  and  his  partners,  who 
were  working  a claim  on  American  hill,  rigged  up 
a hose,  attached  a nozzle  at  the  end,  and  directing 
it  against  the  bank,  , as  water  is  thrown  upon  a 
building  by  a fire  engine,  and  found  that  a small 
stream  of  water  would  do  the  work  of  a hundred 
men  in  excavating  earth.  Very  soon  after,  this  the 
hydraulic  was  adopted  by  the  miners  throughout  the 
country  wherever  water  and  a sufficient  fall  could  be 
procured.  Successive  improvements  have  been  made 
in  hydraulic  mining,  until  the  appliances  now  in  use 
but  little  resemble  those  of  1853;  but  the  principle  is 
the  same,  and  to  Matterson  is  due  the  credit  of  the 
important  discovery."^ 

This  discovery  led  to  the  construction  of  ditches  all  over  the  country  to 
carry  water  to  the  elevated  Tertiary  gravel  deposits  and  enabled  their 
mining.  Ditch  companies  were  formed  in  large  numbers,  stock  floated, 
and  mines  charged  by  the  miners  inch  for  the  water. 

Conclusion 

The  Washington  Nugget  may  be  the  sole  remaining  authenticated 
large  gold  nugget  of  100  troy  ounce  caliber  from  the  California  gold 
region.  It  came  from  one  ofthe  best  producing  Tertiary  channels  and 
from  the  very  area  where  hydraulic  mining  was  invented.  The  story 
surrounding  the  nugget  is  important,  and  underlies  the  importance. of 
not  melting  any  more  ofthe  great  nuggets.  This  nugget  is  thus  one' of 
the  great  gold  specimens  in  California,  and  has  a place  in  history  along 
with  the  famous  Fricot  "Nugget",  the  most  famous  of  the  surviving  old 
crystalline  gold  specimens  mined  during  the  gold  rush  period. 
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West  ofthe  Rocky  Mountains-,  1868,  pll9.  Another  account  was  published  in 
Hutchings  Illustrated  California  Magazine,  July,  1857.  Erwin  Gudde,  in  Califor- 
nia Gold  Camps,  1975,  also  discusses  a few  other  sources  of  early  accounts. 
P18.  American  Hill  is  now  part  of  Nevada  City.  Whitney  shows  a small  Tertiary 
channel  there  that  appears  to  be  a separate  Tertiary  drainage  south-south- 
west  of  the  the  Omega-Malakoff  channel. 


FLISELY  ILLUSTRIOUS 


alic  Marketing 


^By  Lena 


Previous  page:B.  Max  Mehl  in  1896  at  the  age  of  twelve  taken  soon  after  his  familymoved  to  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 
Mehl  was  already  dealing  at  this  age,  having  begun  collecting  at  ten.This  image  (only  the  head)  was  used  in  some 
of  MehTs  advertising.  Ex  Mehl  estate,  Kosoff,  Stocker.  Photo  courtesy  of  Robin  Sisler 


I am  looking  through  the  Twentieth  Edition 
of  the  "Star  Coin  Book:  An  Encyclopedia 
of  Rare  American  and  Foreign  Coins/' 
searching  the  'profusely  illustrated'  copy 
to  find  images  that  match  an  inventory  of 
printing  dies.  This  inventory  was  fished  out  of 
a box,  medium  and  rectangular,  that  had  been 
carefully  placed  on  a shelf  in  Don  Kagin's  office 
and  forgotten  for  six  or  more  months.  Upon  a 
not-so-routine  hunt  for  an  unassociated  book, 

Don  and  I stumbled  upon  the  box  and  investigated  its  contents 
with  interest.  This  is  when  I began  to  learn  of  B.  Max  Mehl,  one 
of  the  forefathers  of  modern  numismatics,  and  the  printing 
dies  he  used  to  illustrate  his  famous  fixed  price  catalogs. 

"A  stalwart  American,  civic  leader,  humanitarian  and  beloved, 
highly  respected  citizen,"  These  are  the  words  used  to  describe 
B.  Max  Mehl,  during  a citation  of  honor  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  ceremony  in  1956.  Mehl 
was  highly  regarded  in  his  civil  community,  just  as  he  was  in 
the  world  of  numismatics.  All  at  once  he  was  lauded  as  the 
"leading  international  authority  on  rare  coins,"  the  "P.T.  Barnum 
of  Numismatics,"  a "little  numismatic  giant,"  and  forefather  of 
modern  American  Numismatics.  Whatever  titles  allocated  to 
him,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  Mehl  was  a brilliant  marketer  and 
promoter  of  Numismatics;  he  shared  his  passion  and  turned 
his  avocation  into  his  vocation.  Mehl  pioneered  the  medium 
of  numismatic  advertising  as  it  exists  today. 

Born  in  Lithuania  in  1884,  Benjamin  Max  Mehl  immigrated  to 
the  U.S.  at  the  age  of  twelve.  He  settled  in  Ft.  Worth,  a rough 
andtumbletown  in  the  still-developingstateof  Texas.  He  began 
his  career  as  a shoe  sales  clerk,  but  his  interest  in  numismatics 
quickly  engaged  his  enterprising  young  mind  towards  starting 
a coin  business  from  a corner  in  his  bedroom.  By  1903,  Mehl 
had  generated  enough  business  to  begin  advertising;  his  first 


ads  appear  in  The  Numismatist.  The  following  year  marked 
the  inaugural  edition  of  his  famous  coin  price  books,  under 
the  title  "Catalogue  of  Fine  Selections  of  Choice  United  States, 
Gold,  Silver  and  Copper  Coins,  Private  and  Territorial  Gold, 
United  States  Fractional  Currency,  etc.  etc."  This  publication 
marked  the  beginning  of  a long  and  profitable  history  of  Mr. 
Mehl's  numismatic  firm,  which  grew  to  be  the  most  successful 
in  its  heyday. 

A tireless  entrepreneur  and  promoter,  Mehl  continued 
publishing  his  coin  price  catalogs  for  decades.  Each  issue  listed 
the  prices  he  was  willing  to  "PAY"  for  coins,  although  Mehl 
certainly  thought  it  also  served  as  a 'guide  to  the  values  of  rare 
coins'  (as  explained  in  each  issue's  introduction).  Each  edition 
would  feature  an  introductory  explanation  of  the  catalog's 
intention,  general  terms,  and  how  contact  Mr.  Mehl  or  send, 
coins.  A preface  including  "Important  Information  about  Rare* 
Coins"  urged  readers  to  review  grading  information,  counterfeit 
basics,  and  general  numismatic  terms.  Later  editions  included 
order  forms  for  mailing  in. 

Coin  and  currency  prices  were  listed  in  what  is  considered 
today  as  "Red  Book  Order."  Mehl  self  published  his  catalogs  on 
site  at  his  company  headquarters,  the  B.  Max  Mehl  Building  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Although  efforts  have  been  made  to  order 
the  catalogs  chronologically,  it  seems  that  may  be  impossible 
because  there  is  a lack  of  continuity  with  respect  to  issue 


From  left:  Mehl  in  his  60's,  the  single  planchet  slug  die,  Clark,  Gruber  & Co.  die. 
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No.,  and  edition.  Some  versions 
list  a serial  number  on  the  back 
with  the  prompting  to  "Be  Sure 
To  Mention  This  Number  when 
writing  us  or  sending  any  coins", 
which  was  most  likely  a method  of 
tracking  customer  response  (more 
evidence  of  Mehl's  marketing 
smarts).  Some  issues  do  not  list 
any  of  the  above  and  are  smaller  in 
volume,  but  contain  inserts. 
Several  issues  were  advertised  as 
"profusely  illustrated"  on  the  cover, 
while  others  boasted  "about  2,000 
illustrations."  Mehl  showcased 
selected  coins  in  collections 
he  organized  and  featured  on 
plates.  Curiously,  the  plates  often 
did  not  correspond  with  the 
pricing  and  coin  information  on 
the  accompanying  page.  Some 
plates  featured  photos  of  actual 
coins,  and  others  of  illustrations. 
These  illustrations  came  in  the 
from  printing  dies,  of  which  coin 


Above:  This  die  of  the  1850  Dubosq  $10  was  made  with  an  error  on  the  reverse.  Notice  the  'O'  after  the  'D'  in  the  denomination.  The 
real  coin's  denomination  reads  as  "TEN  D." 

Below,  left:  This  is  an  example  of  a single  die.  Humbert  Slug  obverse. 


designs  were  etched  into  either  thin  metal 
or  hard  rubber  which  was  nailed  onto  a 
wooden  block.  These  were  used  in  the 
printing  process  of  and  are  attributed  to  a 
majority  of  the  "thousands"  of  illustrations 
contained  in  Mehl's  catalogs. 

As  we  pull  each  die  block  out  of  the  box, 
carefully  unwrapping  them  from  plastic 
sheaths,  it  becomes  evident  that  these  are 
dies  for  Pioneer  coinage  -naturally  as  this 
characteristic  of  Don's  ephemera  collection- 
and  there  are  several  duplicates.  Two  of  the 
dies  are  rubber,  the  rest  are  metal.  Most  of 
the  metal  dies  appear  to  be  copper.  There 
are  several  slugs,  obverse  and  reverse  pieces 
on  separate  blocks,  but  the  best  example 
is  one  that  features  both  sides  of  the  coin 
on  the  same  planchet  (others  are  stained 
with  ink  or  have  lost  some  detail).  There 
are  obverse  and  reverse  in  both  the  reeded 
and  lettered  edge  varieties  on  separate  dies. 
Another  single  die  model,  made  of  two 
copper  planchets  mailed  to  one  wooden 
block  features  an  1860  Clark  & Gruber  $20, 
the  Pike's  Peak  design  on  the  reverse  is  nicely 
intact.  The  1855  Wass,  Molitor  & Co.  $50 
has  retained  the  best  detail  and  condition  of 
all  the  single  planchet  dies.  While  there  is 
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significant  ink  stained  on  the  obverse,  the  detail  does 
not  seem  to  be  compromised.  The  remaining  dies 
carry  only  one  side  of  each  coin  per,  and  are  of  varying 
condition.  All  are  duplicates  of  the  coins  previously 
mentioned.  The  first  rubber  die  is  of  the  Oregon 
Exchange  Co.  $5,  the  famous  beaver  coin.  The  second 
rubber  die  is  of  the  Dubosq  & Co.  1850  $10  with  the 
obverse  overlapping  the  reverse,  which  peeks  out  by 
approximately.  Remarkably,  the  die  maker  was  in  error 
designing  this  printing,  as  he  included  the  letter  'O' 
after  'D'  in  the  denomination  listing,  as  if  to  give  the 
impression  that  if  the  entire  reverse  were  revealed, 
the  denomination  would  read  'TEN  DOLLARS,'  which 
is  peculiar  because  the  actual  coin's  denomination  is 
designed  as  'TEN  D.'  Mehl  may  have  caught  this  and 
in  response  not  used  this  particular  die,  as  we  cannot 
find  any  of  our  issues  that  feature  this  blundered 
etching.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  a catalog  with  this 
image,  please  send  us  a picture! 

There  seems  to  be  a number  of  catalogs  extant,  EBay 
currently  has  over  10  active  auctions  for  catalogs  from 
the  first  half  of  the  20*''  century.  There  are  also  some 
excellent  threads  on  the  PCGS  forum  that  discuss 
Mehl  and  feature  pictures  of  forum  member's  B. 


I would  like  to  thank  Robin  Sisler  for  allowing  me  to  use  his 
cherished  picture  of  Mr.  Mehl  as  a young  man  at  age  twelve, 
the  earliest  photo  known.  Also  a thank  you  goes  to  Mark  Feld 
for  pointing  me  to  the  PCGS  forum  that  features  pictures  his 
family  legacy  coin  with  envelope,  in  addition  to  the  permission 
to  reprint  it  for  this  article. 
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Max  Mehl  loot  including 
said  catalogs,  other 
advertisements,  cancelled 
mail  and  other  ephemera. 

Mark  Feld,  a surviving 
relative,  showcases  an 
awesome  pedigreed  1909 
St.  Gaudens  $20  that  Mehl 
gifted  to  his  aunt  Ethel 
Mae  Mehl  on  her  wedding  day,  wrapped  in  a 
with  a tender  but  wise  note  on  the  front. 

In  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Mehl,  it  is  time  to  advise  the  reader  that  these 
dies  are  available  for  sale.  Interested  parties  should  contact 
Don@kagins.com. 


1909  S S20  given  from  Mehl  to  his  aunt  Ethel  on  her 
wedding  night.  Accompanying  envelope  reads: 

"May  your  life  be  as  bright  and  full  of  "salld"  happiness 
as  so  the  enclosed 
Aunt  Ethel 

- B Mehl 

Dec  30,  1930 


small  envelope 


Left:  Catalog  ca.  1936 
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On  a spring  day  in  May  of  1859,  a determined  Dr.  John  Parsons 
set  out  from  Quincy  Illinois  on  his  way  to  the  Territorial  gold 
fields  that  lay  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  West.  Far  beyond  the 
horizon  he  could  imagine  running  his  fingers  through  gold  dust  and 
clenching  his  fists  around  nuggets  of  the  elusive  precious  metal. 
The  local  newspaper  captured  the  moment  of  his  exodus  when 
they  wrote  "Pike's  Peakers.  Yesterday  several  companies  started 
for  Pike's  Peak  from  this  city.  Messrs.-Goodpasture,  Sibly,  Smith, 
Dr.  Parsons,  and  others. ..As  soon  as  they  see  the  "elephant,"  they 
promise  to  send  us  back  a descripbon  of  the  "anamile".! 

The  following  spring  with  a thousand  miles  worth  of  trail  dust 
under  his  saddle,  John  Parsons  was  ready  to  lead  a group  of 
prospectors  and  miners  back  into  the  Territory. 

The  April  11,  1860,  Western  Mountaineer  contained  the  following 
passage  taken  from  a Missouri  newspaper.  "For  The  Mines.  We 
received  a call  yesterday  from  Mr.  J.B.  Cofield,  one  of  the  Quincy 
Mining  Companywhoareontheirwayto  Pike's  Peak.. .Mr.  C informs 
us  that  three  other  companies  are  to  follow  them  soon  from 
Quincy,  one  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Parsons,  who  prospected 
in  the  different  mines  last  year." 

In  1860,  thousands  of  miners  poured  into  the  gold  diggings  at 
places  like  California  Gulch.  A letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Weekly 
Rocky  Mountain  News  published  in  July,  described  the  scene  there. 

"Editor  News:  Since  I came  into  this  gulch  I have  been  on  several 
stampedes  to  reported  rich  discoveries,  but  again  returned  to 
the  gulch  from  which  I started,  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  good 
enough.  Miners  here  are  taking  out  from  $100  to  $1,000  per  day 
to  a tom  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gulch,  near  the  discovery  claims; 
but  this  is  not  done  on  more  than  one  hundred  claims;  the  balance 
are  not  yet  opened... 

Men  that  work  by  the  day  get  from  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  day,  when 
they  can  get  work  at 

all.  Not  a day  passes  but  we  have  from  twenty-five  to  a hundred 
applications  from 

men  wanting  work;  so  that  a man  not  already  employed  can 
hardly  get  a situation.  All  kinds  of  goods  can  be  bought  here  very 
reasonably. 

Gambling  houses,  bowling  alleys,  and  saloons  are  being  built, 
and  going  into  operation  rapidly.  Some  are  putting  up  good  and 
substantial  houses  for  the  purpose  of  staying  here  this  winter, 
as  they  do  not  expect  to  get  their  claims  worked  out  before  the 
mining  season  closes... 

The  largest  days  working  I have  seen  cleaned  up  were  $432  and 
$270,  respectively.  These  were  from  a single  day's  workings,  but 
some  have  taken  out  with  a single  tom  as  high  as  $1080,  but  such 
days  work  are  not  common  things.  Emigrants  are  coming  in,  and 
going  out  every  day.  Those  leaving  are  sick  of  a miner's  life,  and 
bound  for  home,  after  spending  only  a day  or  two  here,  laying  in 
camp.  Our  company  spent  nearly  a month  in  the  gulch,  before  we 
got  into  anything  that  would  pay,  and  others  will  have  to  do  the 
same." 

On  September  13,  1860,  the  Western  Mountaineer  noted  in 
the  statistics  of  California  Gulch  that  a Bean  and  Parsons  bought 
out  Mr.  A.  Lee  & Co.'s  claim  for  $2,000  and  took  out  $5,000.  That 


represented  a profit  of  $1,500  for  each  partner.  I am  unsure  if  this 
was  Dr.  John  Parsons  as  there  were  other  miners  with  the  last  name 
of  Parsons  engaged  in  mining  in  the  area. 

Tales  of  fellow  miners  who  had  struck  it  rich,  no  doubt  inspired 
diehard  miners  like  Parsons  to  press  on.  The  Western  Mountaineer 
on  September  20,  1860,  kept  the  dream  alive  with  one  such 
story:  "On  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week,  two  rough-looking 
individuals,  sun-browned  and  shaggy,  entered  the  office  of  the 
Pike's  Peak  Express  Company,  bearing  sacks  upon  their  shoulders 
which  they  deposited  upon  the  counter  like  bags  of  corn.  Then, 
causing  the  doors  to  be  closed,  they  opened  their  pouches,  and 
emptied  them  of  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars,  in  gulch  gold. 
The  shining  dust,  whose  luster  had  never  been  dimmed  by  any 
retorting  process,  glittered  with  peculiar  brilliancy,  and  abounded 
in  nuggets,  the  largest  of  which  were  twice  the  size  of  a silver  dollar. 

The  owners  of  the  treasure  are  two  miners  just  in  from  California 
Gulch.  They  commenced  working  there  early  in  the  spring  without 
a dollar;  but  finding  that  their  claim  yielded  richly,  employed  from 
thirty  to  forty  men.  Their  claim  yielded,  in  gross,  forty-five-thousand 
dollars.  The  balance  had  been  consumed  by  expenses,  but  the  sum 
they  had  with  them  was  the  net  profit  of  their  summer's  labor..." 

Traces  of  silver  were  also  showing  up  in  miner's  gold  pans  all  over 
the  Territory  in  places  like  Fairplay,  Tarryall,  Buckskin  Joe's  Diggings, 
and  California  Gulch,  and  John  Parsons  took  an  interest  in  seeking 
out  the  source  of  that  silver.  While  returning  once  again  at  the  end 
of  the  1860  mining  season  to  be  with  his  family  in  Illinois,  Parsons 
could  not  resist  showing  the  boys  at  his  hometown  newspaper  what 
he  had  found  in  Colorado  while  in  turn  bragging  a little  about  his 
future  prospects  there.  The  Quincy  Weekly  Whig  And  Republican 
on  November  17, 1860,  noted  the  following: 

"Silver  Quartz.-Our  former  townsman.  Dr.  Parsons  has  just 
returned  from  the  Peak,  bringing  specimens  of  this  mineral  with 
him,  some  of  which  he  has  forwarded  to  the  U.S.  Mint  to  be 
assayed.  He  has  several  claims  from  which  he  expects  to  realize 
largely,  and  we  certainly  hope  he  may..." 

In  early  May  of  1861,  Dr.  Parsons  arrived  back  in  Denver  with  his 
expectant  wife,  and  family.  In  all  likelihood  he  was  also  carrying 
with  him  a portable  mint  on  the  back  of  his  wagon  and  the  dies 
to  coin  both  $2  34  and  $5  gold  pieces.  His  dies  were  engraved  with 
the  word  ORO  on  the  obverse  for  Oro  City  in  California  Gulch.  The 
$2  34  gold  pieces  represented  one  days  worth  of  wages  for  those 
employed  by  rich  claim  owners  in  the  Gulch.  Parsons'  wife  would 
give  birth  to  a daughter  later  that  month  in  California  Gulch,  but 
the  mining  landscape  was  changing  rapidly  and  he  was  forced  to 
concentrate  his  efforts  elsewhere  to  support  his  growing  family. 

On  June  27,  1861,  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  reported  they  had 
seen  pattern  pieces  of  his  quarter  and  half  eagles  but  they  identified 
his  new  location  as  being  Hamilton.  The  previous  summer,*  a 
gentleman  informed  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  that  Hamilton  City 
had  been  laid  out  on  the  nearest  suitable  grounds  to  the  Tarryall 
mines,  and  was  growing  beyond  ail  precedent. 

Besides  staking  out  claims  in  the  Tarryall  mines,  Parsons  was 
also  working  on  constructing  a flume  to  carry  water  to  the  mining 
operations  with  Messrs.  McCoy  and  Davis.  In  late  July  the  project 
was  rapidly  advancing  with  nearly  800  feet  already  completed.  2 

By  late  August  of  1861,  California  Gulch  and  Oro  City  were  on 
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the  continued  decline. 

One  writer  commented;  "California  Gulch,  four  or  five  miles  long 
looks  like  a graveyard,  for  several  miles  along  its  upper  end.  In  Oro 
i!  City  there  are  several  hotels,  saloons,  stores  and  shanties,  in  which, 
and  about  which  are  congregated  lots  of  folks,  most  of  whom 
are  talking  about  leaving,  they  don't  know  where,  but,  generally 
i speaking,  the  gulch  is  "dried  up",  and  the  gold  is  not  flush  there 
i any  more..." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  writer  noted  that  " Buckskin 
Joe's  is  the  liveliest  little  "burg"  in  the  Southern  mines-ahead  of 
Parkville,  in  Georgia  Gulch,  in  everything  except  "bummers"  and 
fast  women.  There  are  more  respectable  families,  nice  folks,  male 
I and  female,  married  and  single,  in  Lauret,  Buckskin  Joe,  than  in  any 
other  mountain  city,  save  Nevada  or  Central  Cities-three  or  four 
lucky  parties,  who  struck  rich  crevices  on  the  leads  of  Buckskin, 
are  making  their  little  old  two  and  three  hundred  dollars  per  day, 
and  the  other  two  or  three  hundred  workers  thereabouts  are 
not  making  anything,  but  are  living  in  hopes.  About  one  hundred 
I persons  in  Buckskin  are  engaged  in  trafficking,  saloon  keeping  and 
hotel  keeping,  and  the  balance  are  sitting  in  their  houses  or  tents, 
watching  the  weather  and  a "general  business",  playing  "high  low 
jack"  or  "seven  up"  for  the  whisky..." 

Parsons  had  staked  out  at  least  one  mining  claim  in  the  Buckskin 
I'  Joe  District  at  Fairchild's  Creek  and  with  the  re-opening  of  the  great 
I Phillips  Lode  in  the  Buckskin  Joe  diggings  acting  like  a flood  gate, 

, miners  began  pouring  in  from  the  surrounding  gulches  and  camps, 
j According  to  mining  export  Fred  Holabird,  a lode  is  an  ore  zone  that 

■ was  sometimes  referred  to  as  a lead  in  the  old  newspapers. 

On  June  30'^  an  inexperienced  J.B.  Stansell,  who  owned  some 
of  the  richest  claims  on  the  Phillips  Lode  along  with  his  partners 
N.J.  Bond,  and  H.H.  Harris,  asked  for  the  mining  public's  advice  on 
how  to  improve  the  gold  recovery  rate  of  their  daily  operations.  I 
believe  that  Dr.  John  Parsons  answered  Stansell's  call  for  advice. 
Gold  bearing  dirt  dug  from  the  site  was  washed  in  a sluice  or  tom. 


Later  on  the  tailings,  which  included  pieces  of  quartz,  were  crushed 
to  recover  more  gold.  3 

In  September  of  1861,  Stansell  showed  the  editor  of  the  Miners 
Record  an  example  of  Parsons'  quarter  eagle.  " We  were  shown 
one  day  this  week  by  J.B.  Stansell,  Esq.,  some  new  coin  of  the 
denomination  of  two  dollars  and  a half,  which  was  coined  by  Dr. 
J.  Parsons  of  Tarryall  mines.  The  specimens  we  saw  were  the  first 
that  had  been  coined,  and  although  they  were  not  as  even  and 
perfect  in  form  as  is  usual  in  gold  coin,  were  fair  samples  of  Pike's 
Peak  coinage.  The  designs  on  this  denomination  are,  on  one  side 
the  American  Eagle  in  the  centre  with  the  words  "Pike's  Peak  Gold, 
2 'A  doll."  encircling  it;  on  the  other  a representation  of  a six  stamp 
quartz  mill,  with  the  words  J.  Parson  & Co.,  Oro.  We  understand  Dr. 
Parsons  designs  removing  his  coining  machinery  to  Buckskin  Joe, 
where  he  will  establish  a mint  for  the  coinage  of  gold  of  different 
denominations." 

I believe  that  Parsons  did  in  fact  move  his  coining  machinery  from 
the  Tarryall  Mines  to  Buckskin  Joe  and  struck  coins  there  before 
the  snows  of  winter  came  circling  down  the  hillsides  and  shut 
him  down  for  the  winter.  The  temptation  was  simply  too  great  for 
him  not  to  move  his  mint  there.  The  Phillips  Lode  was  yielding  a 
significant  amount  of  gold,  certainly  more  than  Parsons  was  finding 
on  his  claims  as  witnessed  by  the  following  report  taken  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  on  September  19'^  1861:  "A  Big  Yield  .-The 
celebrated  claim  No.  6 on  the  Phillips  Lode  at  Buckskin  Joe's,  is 
yielding  immensely.  Last  week  in  a four  days'  run,  with  two  sluices, 
$1,600,  was  taken  out... 

No.  5,  on  the  same  lead,  yielded  in  a four  days'  run,  $1,015.40.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  there  was  realized  from  one  week's  work 
with  a nine  stamp  mill  on  the  tailings  of  sluicing  from  No.  6,  the 
sum  of  $3,100,  making  a total  of  $5,715.40,  from  Nos.  5 and  6 on 
the  Phillips  Lode." 

The  News  reported  on  October  9"’  that  Messrs.  Stansell,  Harris  & 
Bond  had  obtained  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  gold  from  claims  Nos. 
five  and  six  on  the  Phillips  Lead,  from  June  18th  to  October  6'^ 
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Mr.  Harris  visited  the  News  on  October  7*''  and  reported  that  the 
Lead  was  still  increasing  in  richness  but  the  mining  season  may 
be  coming  to  a close  because  of  a recent  spell  of  bad  weather. 
However,  in  a letter  dated  November  15'^  from  Buckskin  Joe,  the 
author  stated  they  were  having  a beautiful  Indian  summer  and  the 
quartz  mills  were  taking  advantage  of  it.  "Messrs.  Stansell,  Bond 
& Harris  have  covered  up  their  enormous  hole  where  they  have 
taken  out  so  much  money  during  the  summer,  from  Nos.  five  and 
six,  southwest  on  the  Phillips,  so  they  can  continue  work  (through) 
most  of  the  winter  weather."  Thus  Parsons  had  the  opportunity  to 
strike  coins  from  this  source  beyond  October. 


the  richest  and  most  famous  silver  barons  in  Leadville,  before  he 
lost  it  all. 

Parsons'  mint  struck  coins  are  extremely  rare  and  seldom  come 
to  the  numismatic  market  place.  According  to  pioneer  gold  expert 
Don  Kagin,  only  six  of  his  $2  'A  gold  pieces  are  known  and  just  five  of 
his  $5  gold  pieces  are  known.  The  incomparable  Frederick  R.  Mayer 
Collection  of  Colorado  Territorial  gold  pieces  contains  examples  of 
both  denominations  of  Parsons'  mint  gold  pieces.  Larry  Lee  who 
is  currently  writing  a book  on  Colorado's  rich  numismatic  history 
based  on  the  Mayer  Collection  will  have  Parsons'  full  life  history 
documented  in  his  book  which  should  be  excellent. 


In  early  December,  a 
gentleman  from  Buckskin 
Joe  reported  that  winter 
had  set  in  and  that  mining 
had  basically  ceased  there. 
On  the  12'^  N.J.  Bond  left 
Colorado  for  the  season, 
with  a pile  of  retorted  gold, 
nuggets  and  coins  including 
Parsons'  minted  $5  gold 
pieces  to  show  the  folks 
back  East.  The  following  in 
part  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  on 
January  25'^  1862: 

"Col.  N.J.  Bond,  of 
Buckskin  Joe,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. ..gave  us  a call 
yesterday... 


Footnotes: 

1.  Quincy  Daily  Whig  and  Republican 
May  6,  1859. 


2.  Rocky  Mountain  News  July  31st, 

1861;  source;  Miner's  Record  of  July 
27ffr 

3.  Stansell's  request  was  contained 
in  a personal  letter  he  wrote  to 
tne  editors  ot  the  KocKy  Mountain 
News  that  was  published  in  the  July 
9th  1861,  edition. 

4.  The  1862  Report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  contained  the  assay 
results  oT  several  coins  trom 
Colorado  pioneer  coiners  including 
a single  $5  gold  piece  from  Parsons' 
mint  that  was  shown  to  be  751  fine 
with  a net  value  of  $4.20.  However, 
the  report  noted  that  a single 
specimen  was  not  enough  to  make 
a final  judgment  on  these  pieces. 


(Col.  Bond  states)  the 
mines  were  yielding  finely 
throughout  the  Mountains- 
some  of  them  generously; 
though  of  course  a great 
many  get  their  labor 
for  their  pains,  and  are 
intensely  disgusted  with 
"Pike's  Peak."  Labor  at 
Buckskin  Joe  was  $2  'A  per  day,  and  a good  many  hands  were 
employed  in  mining  at  that  rate... 

The  $5  pieces  minted  at  Buckskin  Joe  are  indifferent  specimens 
of  the  coiner's  art;  but  the  $5's  and  $10's  turned  out  at  Denver 
by  Clark,  Gruber  & Co.,  would  satisfy  the  most  fastidious.  And  Col. 
Bond  assured  us  that  many  of  them  have  been  re-coined  at  the  U.S. 
Mint,  Philadelphia,  and  have  proved  worth  their  face,  with  enough 
over  to  pay  the  cost  of  coinage..."  4 


5.  The  History  of  Clear  Creek 
and  Boulder  Valleys,  Colorado, 
puDiisnea  mi88u  inciuaea  a 
biography  on  Hon.  D.C.  Crawford 
pp.  556-557.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
News  on  May  17th,  1862,  printed 
several  passages  and  a letter  that 
included  information  on  Messrs. 
Stansell,  Harris  & Bond  and  the  re- 
opening of  the  Phillips  Lode  for  the 
mining  season.  They  purchased  a 
ten  stamp  mill  from  Messrs.  Lewis 
& Edwards  and  recovered  $150  to  the  cord  from  an  early  run  on  No.  5 on  the  Lode.  Mr. 
Harris  provided  the  News  with  beautiful  ore  specimens  from  the  Lode.  The  reporter 
sarcastically  wrote  that  the  Phillips  Lode  was  petering  out.  The  crevice  was  now  down  to 
15  feet  wide.  Regardless,  the  gold  return  was  nowhere  near  its  glory  days  of  5eptember 
of  1861.  In  1863,  the  Weekly  Commonwealth  on  June  25th,  contained  a passage  on 
Mosquito  based  quartz  mills  running  on  ore  from  the  Phillips  Lode. 


In  addition  to  J.B.  Stansell  and  N.J.  Bond  showing  off  Parsons' 
mint  coins  to  the  press,  John  Parsons  and  D.C.  Crawford,  who  was 
employed  as  superintendent  on  the  Phillips  Lode  from  the  fall  of 
1862  to  the  spring  of  1863,  joined  forces  in  the  construction  of  a 
mill  for  the  reduction  of  gold  quartz.  The  mill  was  subsequently 
moved  to  Mosquito  where  the  mills  were  running  steady  on  quartz 
from  the  Phillips  Lode.  5 

In  an  interesting  twist  of  fate,  J.B.  Stansell,  the  former  mining  king 
of  Buckskin  Joe  spent  the  summer  of  1878  working  as  a doorman 
at  a Leadville  Theatre.  Meanwhile  Horace  Tabor  who  ran  a small 
store  in  Buckskin  Joe  and  just  got  by  for  his  efforts  became  one  of 
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Record  Breaking  Auction 

Holabird-Kagin  Americana  of  Reno,  Nevada  realized 
approximately  $1.1  million  for  the  October  29th  and 
30th  auction  of  Western  Americana  held  at  the  Atlantis 
Casino  in  Reno.  The  two  day  sale 
featured  about  2930  lots  in  a live 
auction,  with  an  absentee  (mail  bid) 
section  of  lower  priced  materials. 

About  95%  of  the  lots  sold  to  very 
active  bidding  from  customers  at  the 
auction  venue,  those  on  the  phone, 
competing  with  internet  bidding  from  three  different 
worldwide  internet  sites.  The  sale  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  largest  sale  of  its  kind  ever  held. 

The  sale  featured  the  massive  collections  of  Gil 
Schmidtmann,  an  avid  Nevadiana  and  eastern 

Coins  and  Tokens.  A unique 
breast  plate  made  of  Fort 
Robinson,  Nebraska  tokens 
sold  for  $3055.  A wonderful 
and  rare  Tonopah  Nevada 
1905  gold  piece  sold  for  $3643. 

Saloon  tokens  from  California 
and  Nevada  sold  for  amounts 
varying  from  $100  to  $600,  with 
the  apparent  average  in  the  $400 
range.  The  Fay  slot  machine  collection  (of  Fay  slot 
machine  fame)  sold  for  $2600. 

Photographs  and  Post  Cards.  Easily  the  most 
competitive  lots  of  post  cards  were  early  Las  Vegas 
cards.  The  massive  Schmidtmann  collection  was 
split  into  lots  emphasizing  various  collecting  areas, 
especially  gaming.  A Las  Vegas  casino  interior  and 
exterior  post  card  lot  sold  for  $1300.  An  early  (pre- 
1910)  post  card  group  from  Las  Vegas  sold  for  $1175. 

A single  real  photo  post  card  of  Grutt  Hill  at  Rawhide, 
Nevada  sold  for  $410,  typical  of  many  of  the  better  real 
photo  post  cards.  A rare  Carleton  Watkins  view  of  the 
Woodworth  Mill  sluices  along  the  Carson  River  sold  for 
$1293.  A group  of  cabinet  cards  photos  of  Bullionvi'le,' 
Nevada  sold  for  $2938.  An  early  view  of  Genoa,  Nevada 
sold  for  $1116. 


Precious  Metal  Ingots.  The  sale  featured  44 
different  ingots,  of  which 
six  were  discovery  pieces. 

This  was  the  largest  sale 
of  ingots  since  the  famous 
Ford  sale  of  2007.  The 
finest  historical  silver  ing^ 
known  from  Colorado, 
known  as  the  Lord-Drake 
ingot,  sold  for  $50,500; 

Two  unique  silver  ingots 
from  Panamint,  California 
from  Daniel  G.  Tipton, 

one  of  Wyatt  Harp's  bodyguards,  sold  for  $35,250.  A 
rare  Con-Virginia  (Comstock)  silver  ingot  made  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876  sold  for  $28,200.  A silver 
ingot  from  Wallapai,  Arizona  from  the  1870's  sold  for 
$27,500.  A personal  watch  fob  ingot  belonging  to  Silver 
City,  Nevada  assayer  Harvey  Harris  sold  for  $24,675. 


Ledgers,  Documents  and  books.  An  autograph 
book  from  the  Cody  Wild  West  shows  aggregated 
$8575.  A number  of  fine  historical  western  mining 
ledgers  received  exceptional  interest:  A Con-Virginia 
assay  book  from  the  1880's  sold  for  $8519.  A Sutro 
Tunnel  Co.  letter  press  book  made  by  superintendant 
CC  Thomas  sold  for  $5523.  A group  of  letters  from 
James  W.  Denver  describing  his  political  work  during 
the  California  Gold  Rush  was  competitively  bid  to 
over  $12,000.  Rare  western  mining  stock  certificates, 
particularly  those  from  the  1860’s,  were  highly  sought, 
with  many  pieces  selling  for  over  $1000. 


fall  nrices  include  the  buver’s  oremiuml 


Ttfll  Free  877^852-8822 


■ We  specialize  in  buying,  selling  and  appraising  fine  western  Americana,  numismatica,  exonumia,  western 
antiquities  and  mining  goods.  Our  appraisals  have  involved  some  of  the  largest,  most  expensive  museum  items 
ever  publicly  displayed  or  sold.  We  hold  several  sales  each  yc.'  ' nnf’  ou»*  award  winning  catalogs  liavr  become 
world  renowned  for  the  well  researched  historicai  f esn  iptions  cf  the  i tems  we  sell. 
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Collectors  of  good  for  mirrors  generally  limit  their  range  of 
interest  to  the  state  or  states  for  which  they  collect  metallic 
trade  tokens.  Therefore,  good  for  mirrors  to  those  collec- 
tors are  collected  much  the  same  as  are  brass,  aluminum, 
bimetallic  and  other  composition  tokens.  Succinctly,  they  are 
merely  part  of  a larger  series  to  be  collected.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  foregoing,  with  some  very  important  na- 
tional or  regional  collections  of  good  for  mirrors. 

In  1896  and  1898the  Whitehead  and  Hoag  Company  of  Ne- 
wark, New  Jersey  patented  celluloid  pinback  buttons.  Celluloid 
advertising  mirrors  appeared  shortly  after.  Good  for  mirrors  are 
the  direct  descendent  of  advertising  mirrors.  Although  metal 
bound  paper  and  cardboard  advertising  mirrors  predate  their 
celluloid  counterparts,  no  Western  good  for  mirrors  of  that  con- 
struction have  been  reported. 

Celluloid,  an  invention  of  the  1870's,  is  a flammable  sub- 
stance made  from  pyroxylin 

(nitro-cellulose)  and  camphor.  The  nitrocellulose  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  colloid  is  a less  nitrated  and  less  explosive  form 
of  the  substance  used  in  guncotton.  It  is  frequently  encoun- 
tered in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  lacquers,  collodion  used  in 
photographic  film,  and  of  course,  colloid.  Camphor,  from  the 
wood  of  the  camphor  tree,  has  a wide  variety  of  uses,  including 
the  manufacturing  of  cellulose  plastics. 

The  invention  of  celluloid  provided  a means  to  fabricate  nu- 
merous advertising  stimulators  in  addition  to  advertising  and 
good  for  mirrors.  Whetstones  are  very  similar  in  construction 


to  advertising  mirrors,  the  difference  being  a whetstone  is  used 
in  place  of  a mirror.  There  are  celluloid  match  safes,  stamp  cas- 
es, straight  pin  holders,  shoehorns,  calendars,  bookmarks,  lapel 
studs,  pinback  buttons,  hand  fans  and  a wide  variety  of  other 
advertising  giveaways.  Measuring  tapes  were  fabricated  with 
celluloid  sides  that  closely  resemble  a miniaturized  advertising 
mirror  and  containing  a short  colloid  measuring  tape. 

Good  for  mirrors  were  not  the  only  celluloid  items  with  a 
redemptive  value.  Two  different  kinds  of  celluloid  tokens  were 
produced.  One  was  similar  to  metal  tokens  in  shape,  size,  and 
thickness.  Another  variety  was  very  thin,  no  thicker  than  a card- 
board token  and  rectangular  in  shape  with  overall  dimensions 
in  the  vicinity  of  25  mm  x 48  mm.  Celluloid  good  for  pinback 
buttons  are  occasionally  observed.  One  is  known  from  New 
Mexico.  The  most  unusual  celluloid  good  for  encountered  by 
this  author  is  a match  safe,  good  for  one  drink  at  the  Club  Bar  in 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

Celluloid  good  for  and  advertising  mirrors  consist  of  an  image 
on  paper  covered  with  celluloid  placed  over  a metal  shell  which 
holds  the  mirror  by  means  of  a "collet".  As  previously  men- 
tioned, although  other  substances  have  been  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  advertising  and  Eastern  states  good  for  mirrors,  only 
one  non-celluloid  good  for  mirror  has  been  catalogued  from  the 
West.  The  Jacob  M.  Isaak  piece  from  Anamoose,  North  Dakota 
is  the  only  embossed  aluminum  shell. 

Although  Whitehead  and  Hoag  first  introduced  celluloid  adver- 
tising mirrors,  soon  other  companies  were  actively  engaged  in 
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GOOD  FOR  I2V6C  IN  TRADE 


inch  size  were  $24.00  per  250  pieces  or  $9.60  per  hundred.  All 
prices  were  for  one  color,  with  an  extra  charge  of  $2.00  for  each 
additional  color. 

From  the  standpoint  of  durability  good  for  mirrors  were  not 
suited  for  sustained  use  in  commerce.  They  did  however  serve  a 
utilitarian  purpose  beyond  the  implied  value.  They  were  handy 
little  items  to  be  carried  in  pocket  or  purse  and  served  the  same 
purpose  as  their  advertising  counterparts.  On  the  other  hand, 
metal  tokens  generally  had  a single  purpose,  that  is,  they  were 
used  either  as  substitutes  for  coins  and  currency,  or  to  provide 
discounts  on  merchandise.  Of  course  some  metal  tokens  served 
a dual  purpose,  that  of  advertising  a product  (such  as  liquor) 
and  also  a medium  of  exchange.  Good  for  mirrors  are  the  rarest 
specie  for  trade  tokens. 

Numerous  Western  states  good  for  mirrors  bear  pictures 
of  attractive  women.  There  are  mirrors  with  women  in  a wide 
variety  of  dress  or  undress  and  in  numerous  poses.  Even  the 
nudes  and  semi-nudes  are  at  best  risque  with  only  a few  cata- 
loged pieces  that  can  be  considered  strictly  erotic.  Of  course 
the  subjects  depicted  on  mirrors  were  not  limited  just  to  wom- 
en. There  are  those  featuring  children,  and  the  "little  girl  with 
roses"  mirror  (picture  type  1)  was  very  popular  throughout  the 
country.  Custom  centers  featuring  the  proprietor  or  the  edifice 
of  the  business  are  occasionally  seen,  especially  on  Nebraska 
mirrors.  Others  depict  dogs,  cats,  horses  and  eagles.  Typeset 
and  cartoon  good  for  mirrors  are  encountered. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  probably  many  issues  for  which  no 
surviving  specimen  is  known  or  will  ever  be  known.  Unlike  me- 
tallic tokens  that  have  endured  generations  in  a dump  before 
being  unearthed,  mirrors  are  quickly  destroyed  by  water  and 
chemicals. 


upplying  good  for  mirrors  to  the  Western  market.  These  firms 
f?ither  manufactured  or  contracted  others  to  manufacture  good 
or  mirrors  on  their  behalf  and  apply  their  firm  name  as  the  maker. 
IfVlanufacturers  or  suppliers  known  to  have  good  for  mirrors  in 
* he  West  include: 

American  Art  Works,  Coshocton,  Ohio 

Bachrach  & Company,  San  Francisco 

Brown  & Bigelow,  St.  Paul  and  Toronto 

Cruver  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago 

Globe  Advertising  Agency,  Salt  Lake  City 

Globe  Advertising  Novelty  Company,  Salt  Lake  City 

Jordan  Printing  Company,  Oakland,  California 

Keystone  Badge  Company,  Reading,  Pennsylvania 

Moise-Klinkner  Company,  San  Francisco 

Parisian  Novelty  Company,  Chcago 

Whitehead  & Floag  Company,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


j'  The  majority  of  good  mirrors  are  the  product  of  the  Cruver  Man- 
ufacturing Company.  Whether  signed  with  the  Cruver  name,  or 
its  Western  agent  Globe  Advertising,  or  unsigned,  Cruver  mir- 
rors with  tinted  sepia  tone  photographs  have  a special  quality 
I unequaled  by  rival  manufacturers.  They  are  truly  the  "crown 
! jewels"  of  good  for  mirror  technology. 

Speculation  abounds  as  to  whether  mirrors  were  actually 
issued  with  the  intent  to  redeem  them.  They  were  more  expen- 
, sive  than  ordinary  brass  or  aluminum  trade  tokens,  but  then  so 
^ were  bimetallic  tokens.  In  1908,  during  the  height  of  the  good 
for  mirror  issuing  period,  some  suppliers  were  offering  brass  or 
aluminum  trade  tokens  at  $1.50  for  the  first  hundred  in  5 cent 
size  up  to  $2.50  for  the  same  quantity  in  silver  dollar  size.  Bime- 
tallic tokens  cost  between  $3.50  and  $8.00  for  the  first  hundred 
depending  upon  size;  in  all  instances  additional  hundred  lots  of 
tokens  cost  less.  Round  mirrors  in  1 % 

Inch  size  were  $14.00  in  lots  of  250,  or  $18.00  for  the  same 
quantity  in  2 % inch  size;  those  prices  work  out  to  $5.60  and 
$7.20  per  hundred,  respectively.  Oval  mirrors  in  the  1 % x 2 % 
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www.numisbank.com 

Contact  Russell  at 
(407)  352-3966 
russa  u @ho  tma  il.  com 

Russell  A.  Augustin  ANA  LM  #5804 
Tammie  M.  Hauser 


AUGUSTIN 
CAPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Specialists  in 

Pioneer,  California,  & Southern  Gold, 
& rare  date  U.S.  Gold  & Silver  Coins 


^ Ridden  like  a precious  gem  from  a bye- 
\}/  gone  era,  situated  along  San  Francisco's 
O V 3.8  miles  of  the  Barbary  Coast  trail,  you 
will  find  Comstock  Saloon  warmly  tucked  away 
on  Columbus  Avenue.  Pull  back  the  heavy  ma- 
hogany doors  of  the  Pukka  Walla  fan-cooled 
saloon  and  step  over  the  threshold  into  late 
1800. 


Named  after  Henry  Comstock  and  the  silver 
and  gold  ore  of  the  Comstock  Lode,  the  res- 
taurant bar  is  owned  by  Jonny  Raglin  and  Jeff 
Hollinger,  two  astute  professionals  who  have 
both  honored  and  remained  historically  au- 
thentic to  the  period  that  holds  their  vibrant 
establishment's  name.  The  Comstock  Lode  of 
Virginia  City,  Nevada  is  responsible  for  bringing 
the  majority  of  wealth  and  development  into 
early  San  Francisco  by  way  of  local  investors 
and  this  historical  space  echoes  that  history. 


Find  Yourself  on  the  Barhary  Coast 
Trail:  Destination  Comstock-^ 


By  Beth  Catcher 

A four-foot  statue  of  Emperor  Norton  oversees  the  bar  and  itslarge,  mahogany  and  velvet  benched 
booths  while  an  upright  piano  provides  the  soundtrack  for  era  authentic  cocktails  and  bar  fare. 

Enjoy  local  favorites  such  as  pickled  eggs  and  rye  toast,  "Hangtown"  style,  fried  'taters  and  cheese 
curds  with  house  gravy  and  a variety  of  cocktails  that  will  leave  you  impressed  and  inclined  to  tell 

your  friends. 

If  you  have 
the  good  for- 
tune to  visit 
the  saloon  do 
not  forget  to 
try  the  Pic- 
nic Plate  and 

Maple  Bourbon  Pudding  (to  die  for)  and  leave 
your  fancy  to  the  Barkeep's  Whimsy.  He  will  not 
disappoint  you  - it's  just  not  possible  on  a good 
night  at  the  Comstock  Saloon. 


The  Comstock  Saloon  is  located  at 
155  Columbus  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  CA. 
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By  Charlie  Black,  S.P.P.N.  Life  Member 


The  "official"  discovery  of  gold  near  Coloma,  California,  the  morning  of  January  24,  1848,  by  James  Marshall,  a carpenter  from 
New  Jersey,  triggered  an  international  migration  to  the  California  gold  fields  beginning  in  1848.  People  from  most  of  the  conti- 
nents joined  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  journey  to  California  in  "pursuit  of  the  Elephant". 

The  Americans  who  left  family  and  home  wrote  many  letters  from  the  California  mines  to  their  loved  ones  and  friends  "in  the 
States"  from  which  they  left  complaining  of  loneliness,  the  exorbitant  costs  of  mining  supplies  and  food,  gambling  and  drunken- 
ness in  California,  lack  of  mining  success,  the  planned  return  of  many  miners  to  their  homes  in  the  States,  etc.  However,  what  is 
surprising  to  me  in  the  attached  letter  dated  July  4, 1849,  from  Sullivan's  Camp  near  the  Joaquin  River  is  the  lack  of  mining  success 
in  one  of  the  three  top  California  river  mining  areas  in  mid-1849,  a very  early  date.  Samuel  Young,  presumably  a native  of  Suffolk 
County,  New  York,  wrote  the  attached,  very  early  California  mining  letter  to  Samuel  B.  Nicoll,  a friend  living  on  Shutter  Island,  Suf- 
folk County,  New  York,  describing  in  detail  his  journey  from  New  York  to  California;  experiences  in  San  Francisco  relative  to  hous- 
ing, honesty/safety,  gambling  and  public  drunkenness,  etc.;  costs  of  mining  supplies,  food,  and  transportation  of  those  goods  to 
the  mines;  the  difficult  and  hard  labor  associated  with  mining;  and  justice  in  the  mines.  Mr.  Young's  pointed  advice  to  Mr.  Nicoll  to 
dispel  any  of  his  friends  who  are  thinking  about  finding  their  fame  and  fortune  in  the  California  gold  mines  by  "put  (ting)  them  at 
once  into  the  Lunatic  Asylum"  demonstrates  not  only  his  candor  but  the  fact  that  he  has  retained  his  sense  of  humor  despite  all 
the  difficulties  associated  with  gold  mining  in  California  in  mid-1849. 

I sincerely  hope  that  you  enjoy  the  reading  of  my  translated  letter,  which  I acquired  recently,  as  much  as  I enjoyed  completing  the 
translation. 
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Sullivans  Camp  Near  San  Juaquin 
River  July  4th  1849 

Sami  B.  Nicoll  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir. 

I left  N.Y.  on  the  7th  Feby 
and  was  induced  to  beleive  we  should  be  here  by  the 
r 75  days  & the  cost  300  Dolls,  but  we  did  not  arrive 
lere  untill  the  11th  June  making  over  4 months  & it  cost 
js  over  400  Dolls  in  passing  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mazatlan 
hrough  Mexico  we  see  many  curous  things  had  an 
awful  hot  & dirty  ride  & was  glad  to  get  again 
:o  the  smell  of  Salt  water  San  Francisco  is  a very 
Dusy  place  there  are  about  150  Houses  & as  many 
Tents  goods  are  left  promiscuously  about  the  Streets 
all  being  Honest,  nothing  stolen.  Gambling  & drunk- 
enness predominates  liquor  sells  for  4/-  drink  yet 
;here  are  more  drunken  men  to  be  seen  in  the  Streets 
:han  any  place  in  the  U.S.  labor  is  very  high 
:he  lowest  wages  is  from  6 to  10  Dolls  - per  - day.  Mechan- 
cs  particularly  Carpenters  can  get  almost  any  price 
ihey  ask  from  10  - to  - 25  Dolls,  per  day.  Mechanics 
:an  make  a fortune  here  as  Town  & villages  have 
;o  be  built  up.  Lumber  sells  for  2 Dolls,  per  foot 
while  there  are  plenty  of  large  Pine  Trees  in  the  country 
Tom  70  to  100  ft.  high  & four  feet  diameter  There  are 
no  dense  Forests  as  at  home  the  Trees  standing  little 
thicker  than  our  apple  Trees  in  orchards.  The  principal 
Hotel  is  a wood  building  about  40  x 50  feet  & rents 
for  100,000  Dolls,  a year  Mr.  Parker  offered  20,000 

Dolls,  to  be  insured  The  Bay  is  large  & fine  and 
about  60  to  70  Ships  & vessels  lay  at  anchor  within  40 
'ods  of  the  Shore  we  had  difficulty  in  deciding  which 
way  to  go  to  the  Gold  Mines  whether  to  the  Sacremento 
or  San  Joaquin  but  decided  on  the  latter  and  arrived 
here  as  above.  Stockton  at  the  head  of  Navigation 
in  a busy  place  150  miles  from  San  Francisco  about 
a dozen  Barks,  Schooners  & c lay  directly  to  the  bank 
of  the  River  where  you  could  Step  on  Shore.  Jonathan 
0.  Stevenson  is  at  San  Francisco  where  I saw  him 

say 

'he  is  speculating  in  lots  & the  people  he  is  not  worth  a 

‘red  cent,  from  Stockton  the  country  is  level  & the  Soil 
is  apparently  very  Strong  we  caught  plenty  of  mountain 
trout  in  passing  up  the  River,  we  paid  15  cents 
iper  - pound  to  have  our  goods  brought  from  Stock- 
ton  to  this  place  (70  miles)  in  Carts  drawn  by  4 
'Oxen  with  a yoke  fastened  to  their  Horns  & driven 
with  a pole  12  feet  long  a sharp  brad  in  the  end.  The 
•effects  of  which  are  apparent  over  the  whole  bodies 
•of  the  poor  beasts  The  Carts  are  of  the  most  primi- 
tive character  tongue  about  8 in.  Sqr.  & 12  ft 
Hong,  wheels  about  5 feet  diameter.  The  Gold  diggings 


are  all  on  the  borders  of  mountains  among  the  Hills 
& resemble  the  Highlands  on  the  North  River.  There 
being  no  Rain  here  between  the  months  of  April 
& Nov.  The  Rivers  get  dry  in  the  bed  of  which  they 
dig  for  the  Gold  among  Rocks,  Roots,  & Stones.  They 
dig  from  4 to  16  feet  deep  untill  they  come  to  Clay 
The  surface  of  which  they  wash  & find  the  Gold  prin- 
cipally not  larger  than  a Pins  head  the  Hills  & 
whole  country  around  looks  like  a ploughed  field 
nothing  Green  but  the  Trees  and  a narrow  margin 
of  grass  along  the  banks  of  the  large  River.  I have 
been  to  3 other  diggings  & find  them  all  about  the 
same  not  it  is  the  hardest  possible  labor  & re- 
sembles Irishmen  on  our  Canals  or  ditching  at 
home  and  they  here  fare  far  worse  having  to  cook 
bake  & wash  clothes  & c - without  a particle  of  fruit 
of  any  kind  or  vegetables  even  to  a potatoe  no  milk 
or  butter  to  be  thought  of-  many  are  going  back 
disheartened  none  are  Satisfied  but  the  traders  & 

Rum  drinkers  goods  sell  high  Flour  4/-  #Sug  4/- 
to  6/-  Rice  4/-  coffee  4/-  Pork  6/-  Liquor  8/-  drink  - plenty 
of  gambling  not  a man  in  a Thousand  will  get 
paid  for  coming  here  yet  all  may  get  their  expen- 
ses out  & home  if  they  will  work,  if  a man  by  hard 
work  earns  from  5 to  10  Dolls  per  day  he  does  well  & has 
to  board  out  of  it  say  from  2 to  3 Dolls.  Sleep  on  the  ground  on 
a blanket  of  Buffalo  Skin  not  a House  to  be  thought  of 
If  any  of  your  friends  but  mechanics  persist  in  coming 
here  put  them  at  once  into  the  Lunatic  Asylum. 

The  elect  an  Alcaldi  or  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  each  di- 
ging  who  decides  all  cases,  he  pocketing  the  fees  they  being 
of  course  large  They  have  had  two  Elections  since  I have 
been  here  (3  weeks)  yesterday  they  wanted  to  Elect  me  but  I 
declined,  all  are  honest,  goods  are  left  out  with  perfect 
safety.  Last  Sunday  a man  got  in  a fight  shot  ano- 
ther was  tried  fined  500  Dolls.  & to  quit  the  mines  in 

14  days,  remember  me  to  your  daughter 
And  beleive  me  Yours  very  truly 

Sami  Young 


San  Francisco 

AUG  Sami  B.  Nicoll  Esq 

Shelter  Island 
1 Suffolk  Co. 

New  York 


CAL. 
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FROM  THE  ARCHIVES  OF 
ART  KAGIN 

<X><XXX><><C><C><X><X><><X>00<CxX><X>C><XX><XX><>00<XX><XXXXX><>0<X>^^ 

A fax  dated  January  26,  2005  reads: 

"Don: 

Read  page  82  of  June  23  Stack's  Ford  encased  stamp  catalog  - compares  them  with  Private  Gold  prices  in  old 
auction.  Might  be  interesting  to  reproduce  in  Brasher  Billettin  [sic]..." 

-Art 


Page  82  features  and  introduction  to  John  J.  Ford's  encased  postage  collection,  the  finest  and  most  complete  ever  known.  Kincaid 
discusses  the  collection,  comparing  and  contrasting  it  to  other  notable  collections  in  history.  He  also  compares  prices  realized  for 
highlighted  items  in  the  Charles  S.  Wilcox  Collection  of  encased  postage  (offered  in  a November  1901  sale  by  S.H.  & H.  Chapman) 
with  a selection  of  "U.S.  Colonial  Regular  and  Territorial  Coins." 

Art's  idea  was  to  take  a look  at  the  prices  realized  for  the  same  pieces  in  a present  day  auction,  to  see  how  the  performance  of 
these  esoteric  pieces  had  appreciated. 

We  have  assembled  the  figures  of  both  timeframes  for  comparison  below.  All  prices  are  reviewed  for  pieces  in  AU. 


U.S.  Colonial  Regular  and  Territorial 
Coins 

1901  Sale 

2007  Values 

NE  Shilling 

$45 

$250,000 

Oak  Tree  Shilling 

$12.50 

$26,000-$35,000 

Continental  Dollar  (Pewter) 

$8.00 

$42,500 

1795  $10 

$20.00 

$62,500 

1853  USAOG  $20  900  Fine 

$21.00 

$6,000 

1849  Moffat  & Co.  $10 

$12.00 

$18,500-$20,000 

1849  Norris,  Gregg  Norris  $5 

$5.00-$15.00 

$14,000 

Encased  Postage  Stamps 

1901  Sale 

Mayer  Sale  9/2007 

Clafin  1C 

$12.25 

$17,250 

Kirkpatrick  & Gault  24C 

$22.50 

$2,070 

Kirkpatrick  & Gault  30C 

$21.00 

$2,012.50 

Weir  and  Larminie  1C 

$21.00 

$3200 

Average  Value  Increase 


300000% 

250000% 

200000% 

150000% 

100000% 

50000% 

0% 


Encased  Postage 


269,054% 
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WORLD  COINS  SIGNATURE  AUCTION 


There  ARE  Brashers, 

AND  THERE  ARE  BRASHERS. . . 


Heritage  Auction  Galleries  knows  a thing  or  three  about  Brashers  (that  being  how  nnany  we  sold  in  our 
January  2005  FUN  Signature®  Auction  for  a combined  total  exceeding  $6  million). 

Our  2010  Boston  ANA  Signature®  Auction  contained  the  fabulous 
Edward  Roehrs  Collection  of  U.S.  Regulated  Gold, 
the  finest  collection  ever  sold,  including  the  following  EB  counterstamped  rarities: 


Portugal.  Joao  V 6400  Reis 
1739.  Lisbon  mint 
EB  mark  for  Ephraim  Brasher 
F&G  mark  for  Lewis  Fueter  and  G 
XF.  Clipped  and  re-edged 
Realized:  $34,500 
HA.com/30l0*2l340 


England.  George  II  Guinea 
1 749  EB  for  Ephraim  Brasher  in  oval  cartouche. 
Script  IB  monogram  for  John  Burger 
VF.  Clipped.  Plugged  by  Ephraim  Brasher 
Realized:  $46,000 
HA.coml3010*2l343 


Brazil.  Jose  1 6400  Reis 
175S-R.  Rio  mint 

EB  mark  in  oval  for  Ephraim  Brasher 
F&G  mark  in  oval  for  Lewis  Fueter  and  G 
XF.  Raised  plug  visible  on  reverse. 
Raized  $34,500 
HA.com/3010*21335 


I Portugal  Joao  V 800  Reis  (fractional  Joe) 

I 1749.  Lisbon  mint 

I EB  mark  for  Ephraim  Brasher 

VF.  Clipped.  Marked  EB  in  oval  for  Ephraim  Brasher 
Realized:  $29,900 
HA.com/30l0*2I341 


Chile.  CarlosUl 8 Escudos 
1775  DA.  Santiago  mint 
EB  in  oval  for  Ephraim  Brasher  in  oval 
VF.  Clipped 
Realized:  $80,500 
HA.com/30W^2l344 


France.  Louis  XV  Louis  (for  aux  lunettes 
1735-R.  Orleans  mint 
EB  mark  in  oval  for  Ephraim  Brasher 
VF,  holed  and  plugged 
Realized:  $17,250 
HA.coml3010*21342 


We  Invite  you  to  consign  your  important  collection, 
whether  specialized  or  general,  to  our  201 1 NYINC  or  201 1 FUN  Auctions. 

The  consignment  deadlines  are  coming  soon, 
so  please  contact  us  to  be  included: 

800-872-6467  Ext.  1000  for  Coins  or  Ext.  1001  for  Currency 


Steve  Ivy 
Jin)  HaJperin 
Greg  Rohan 
Leo  Ff«*e 
Warren  flicker 
Todd  Imhof 
Michael  Moline 


Annual  Sales  Exceed  $600  Million  | 500,000+  Registered  Online  Bidder-Members 


3500  MAPLE  AVE  | DALLAS,  TEXAS  75219  | 800-872-6467  | HA.COM 
DALLAS  I NEW  YORK  | BEVERLY  HILLS  | PARIS  | GENEVA 


TheWorid's#1  Numismatic  Auctioneer 

HERT7VGE 


c4uclimQaUam 


MA  licenses:  Heritage  Nufnisnr>alic  Auctions,  Inc.  03016;  Sam  Foose  03015:  Robert  Korver  03014.  Andrea  Voss  03019,  Michael  J.  Sadler  03021;  Bob  Merrill  03022. 
NYC  Auctioneer  licenses-  Samuel  Foose  0952360;  Robert  Korver  1096338;  Leo  Frese  1094963;  Michael  J.  Sadler  1304630;  Scott  Peterson  1306933;  Andrea  Voss  1320558 

This  auction  subject  to  a 15%  buyer's  premium. 


# Stack’s  has  been  awarded 

I THE  NEXT  THREE  AUCTIONS 
I FOR  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
^ SHOW  OF  THE  YEAR: 


Chris  Karstedt,  president  of 
Stacks,  invites  you  to  consign 
to  our  upcoming  sales  for  the 
ANA  World  s Fair  of  Money! 


i860  Mormon  $5.  K-6. 
RARITY-5+.  AU-50  (NGC). 
From  the  Eliasberg  Collection 


123  West  57th  Street  • New  York,  NY  10019  • 800-566-2580  • 212-582-2580  • www.stacks.com 

no.  Box  1804  • Wolfeboro,  NH  03894  • Fax  603-569-3875  • email:  auction@stacks.com 

VISIT  ITS  AT  WWW  ST  A PR'S  PHlV/f  ON-LINE  CATALOGUES,  COLOR  IMAGES,  AND 
V1311  VV  VV  interactive  bidding  with  live  visual  and  audio  feel 


And,  you  can  be  a part  of  it!  — Just  call  toll-free  800-566-2580  now! 


The  American  Numismatic  Association  Board  of  Governors  has  awarded  us  the  auction  privilege  for  the  2011, 
2012,  and  2013  “World’s  Fair  of  Money”  conventions!  In  competition  with  other  auction  houses,  the  track 
record  of  Stack’s  and  the  quality  of  our  business  were  carefully  evaluated,  and  the  decision  was  made. 

Excitement  is  building,  space  is  limited,  and  right  now  you  can  consign  your  collection  or  important  individual 
rare  coins,  tokens,  medals,  and  currency.  You  will  be  consigning  to  the  most  successful  auction  team  in  the 
history  of  numismatics. 

The  Stack’s  difference  is  expertise,  care,  and  personal  attention  paid  to  you  and  your  consignment.  The  results 
translate  directly  to  your  bottom  line. 

Only  at  Stack’s: 

• Record  prices!  Stack’s  has  set  more  auction  records  than  any  other  firm,  including  the  most  valuable  coin  ever 
auctioned  (this  one  in  partnership  with  Sotheby’s),  the  1933  double  eagle  at  $7.59  million. 

• The  most  valuable  collections!  When  the  world’s  most  valuable  collection  was  auctioned  recently,  the 
John).  Ford  Jr.  Collection  at  close  to  $60  million.  Stack’s  sold  it.  No  other  auction  firm  has  come  even  close 
to  matching  this  accomplishment!  Our  chairman,  David  Bowers,  under  venues  before  he  joined  Stack’s, 
auctioned  the  entire  Eliasberg  Collection,  with  staff,  also  bringing  close  to  $60  miUion.  Plus  the  Garrett 
Collection,  plus  the  Harry  W.  Bass,  Jr.  Collection,  plus  the  Norweb  Collection — incredible,  unmatched 
accomplishments. 

• The  most  museum  and  institutional  collections!  Stack’s  has  had  more  government  agencies,  universities,  and 
financial  institutions  consign  to  us  than  has  any  other  firm,  and  by  far. 

• The  most  awards!  The  catalogues  created  by  Stack’s  and,  earUer,  by  our  partner  and  chairman  Q^David  Bowers 
have  won  more  “Catalogue  of  the  Year”  and  other  honors  than  have  those  of  any  other  firm. 

• Complete  service!  Stack’s  services  include  auctions,  sales,  purchases,  and  complete  worldwide  leading-edge 
Internet  presence.  From  old-fashioned  personal  service  to  the  latest  Internet  innovations,  we  are  here  for  you. 

• Financial  strength  and  integrity!  Stack’s  financial  ability  and  integrity  are  unsurpassed  by  any  rare  coin  firm 
in  numismatic  history. 

• The  most  expert  staff  in  numismatics!  Stack’s  staff  of  acknowledged  long-time  numismatic  experts  is 
unequalled  by  any  other  rare  coin  auctioneer  in  the  world,  past  or  present.  Specialties  include  American  coins, 
tokens,  medals,  and  paper  money,  world  numismatics  in  all  categories,  and  ancient  coins. 

•The  bottom  line!  Often,  coins,  tokens,  medals,  and  paper  money  sold  through  Stack’s  bring  more,  after  our 
modest  commission,  than  the  same  items  would  have  brought  if  sold  free  of  charge  by  another  auction  house! 
Stack’s  dream  team  of  numismatic  experts  awaits  you,  backed  up  by  the  most  dynamic  clientele  of  active  bidders 
and  buyers  of  any  auction  firm. 

C 

Thinking  of  Selling? 

Our  2011  World’s  Fair  of  Money  auction  beckons,  as  do  other  opportunities  in  our  exceptional  2011  auction 
schedule.  Just  call  us  today  at  800-566-2580  and  speak  to  Dr.  Richard  Bagg,  John  Pack,  or  Vicken  Yegparian, 
and  we’ll  take  it  from  there!  This  may  be  the  most  important  financial  decision  you  have  ever  made. 

Sincerely, 

David  Bowers,  Chairman  (and  past  president  of  the  ANA) 


Christine  Karstedt,  President 


Realized  $55,200  in  our 
November  2010 
75TH  Anniversary  Sale 


Dave  Bowers,  chairman 
of  Stack’s,  invites  you 
to  consign!  Dave  has 
presented  at  auction  the 
majority  of  America’s 
largest  and  most 
important  collections  in 
the  past  quarter  century. 


THE  ANA  WORLD’S  FAIR  OF 


